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Part 3: 
The menace 
spreads to 


Utah and 


Colorado 


Editor’s note: This article is the third in 
a series examining in exhaustive detail the 
story of Ted Bundy and the crimes for 
which he is charged and others for which 
he is a suspect. 

, In reading numerous scenes that follow, 
the reader should keep a major source—po- 
lice records—in mind. Police accounts are 
not always accurate and can sometimes be 
prejudiced toward making a case or con- 
firming a theory. Some names and details of 
persons involved have been changed. 

Author Steven Winn has been working 
on this story for the past six months, in 
conjunction with Ron Wolf in Colorado and 
David Merrill in Utah. 

This series, in somewhat different torm, 
is appearing simultaneously in The Weekly 
in Seattle and Utah Holiday magazine in Salt 
Lake City. 


By DAVID MERRILL, 
RON WOLF and STEVEN WINN 


Copyright, 1978 
Sasquatch Publishing, Inc. 
Straight Creek Publishing Co., Inc. 


TAH’S fall weather in the 
UJ first week of November 1974 

was typical—cool enough to 
herald winter yet often sunny and 
warm. Indian summer held Salt 
Lake in its soft grasp. On Friday 
the 8th, however, huge, wet storm 
clouds glided in from the north- 
west, and the city grew dark early 
under the hovering clouds and 
misting rain. 

Carol DaRonch left her parents’ 
home on Seventh West and 5400 
South about 6:30 p.m. Rush-hour 
traffic was tapering off as she 
pulled her new maroon Camaro 
across State Street, past a strip of 
franchises and into the parking lot 
of Fashion Place Mall. She found a 
spot near the middle of the lot 
near the Sears store and hurried 
through the arc-lit rain. 

The previous June Carol was 





graduated from high school, 
turned 18 and landed a job with 
Mountain Bell. On a Friday eve- 
ning like this one, she might ex- 
pect to run into some old friends 
from high school and exchange 
news in the wide arcades between 
the stores. 

Carol entered, but did not linger 
in Sears and went straight out into 
the mall, passsing over the orange 
and yellow tiles that decorate the 
floor. She slowed, wandered past 
the small shops’ windows, gazed at 
clothes, the turned left into the 
neaded for 
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Auerbach’s. 

Near Auerbach’s entrance, under 
a chrome-tube tree with light-bulb 
leaves, Carol ran into her cousins. 
She chatted with them briefly and 
started back up the mall without 
entering the department store. 
Then, at the Walden’s Bookstore 
display, a soft-spoken, articulate 
man in-his late 20s approached her. 
If only, she wished later, she had 
walked away. 

He was wearing a sports jacket, 
green dress pants and reddish- 
brown patent leather shoes. There 
was nothing to make her uneasy 
about this well-dressed, good- 
looking young man with the wavy 
brown hair and the mustache 
cropped carefully over his lip. 

“Excuse me,’ he said, “Do you 
have a car parked in the Sears lot?” 

“Yes; Carol replied. 

“Would you tell me the license 
plate number?” he asked in an offi- 
cial, business-like tone. 

“KAD 032” 

“A Sears customer reported spot- 
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Bundy is accused of the crime. 





hended the suspect. Perhaps you 
can identify him” 

As they approached her car, 
Carol was growing suspicious. She 
asked to see the “officer's” ID. He 
lauched, patronizingly, making her 
feel, as she later told police, “kind 
of dumb” Embarrassed, she didn’t 
press the issue. Carol took the car 
keys out and opened the driver's 
side. Nothing was missing, and 
there were no signs of damage to 
the Camaro. The man crossed to 
the passenger side and asked her to 
open the door. 

“What for?” Carol replied. “1 
know what’s in my car and noth- 
ings gone” 

Her companion tried the door 
anyway, and Carol saw something 


The man calling himself ‘Officer Roseland’ drew 
a pistol and threatened to shoot. ‘If you don't be 
quiet, he said, pointing the gun at her head, ‘I'm 


going to kill you: 





ting a prowler trying to break into 
your car with a piece of wire. 
Would you come with me to see if 
anything has been stolen?” 

As they passed through the door 
between Auerbach’s and Roper’s, a 
mosaic of mirrors under the por- 
tico broke their image into a thou- 


sand reflections. It was some dis- ° 


tance to the Sears parking lot from 

this door, and her companion ex- 

plained the situation further. 
“My partner has probably appre- 


shiny in his coat pocket; shortly 
she would learn what it was. They 
walked quickly back to Sears. He 
opened the door for her, and they 
went directly through the store to 
the parking lot on the other side. 

He looked briefly around, and, 
not seeing his “partner,” remarked, 
“They must have gone up toward 
Castleton’s” He started off in that 
direction with Carol in tow. 

At Castleton’s, he looked around 
once again. “My partner must have 





A Bundy victim? 
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A wealth of fall film releases 
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Caryn Campbell, Michigan nurse, was killed at Aspen on Jan. 12, 1975. Ted 


taken him to the substation on the 
other side of the mall. We'd bet- 
ter go there and identify him” 

A little weary of the chase, Carol 
followed him back into the brightly 
lit mall and walked north toward 
The Broadway. They . passed 
through the doors near Farrell's ice 
cream store and into the misting 
rain of the north parking lot. Carol 
was once again growing suspi- 
cious. 

“What did you say your name 
was?” she inquired. 

“Officer Roseland, Murray Po- 
lice Department?’ 

He led her past Skaggs Drugs, 
off the far end of the mall parking 
lot and across Sixty-first South to 
a dry cleaners/laundromat. Carol 
waited in a flọod of light on the 
front sidewalk while he tried a side 
door marked 139. He knocked, and 
no one answered. 

“They must have taken him to 
headquarters, he said. “I really 
think you should sign a complaint 
against this individual. I'll drive 
you down there and you can sign 
the complaint” 

They walked about 100 feet 
down Sixty-first South to “Rose- 
land’s” car, a beat-up, light-colored 
VW Bug with numerous scratches, 
dent and rust spots. A tear in the 
top of the rear seat was clearly vis- 
ible. 

“Fd like to see your ID, please; 
Carol finally demanded. The man 
took out his wallet and flashed a 
gold badge, too quickly for Carol to 
decipher any inscription or name. 
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Cont. from p. 1 


He smiled sympathetically and mo- 
tioned toward the car, opening the 
door for her. “Roseland” went 
around the front, got in and asked 
her to put the seat belt on. 

“No, it makes me nervous,’ she 
replied. “I don’t want to put it on” 

He made a U-turn and drove east 
on Sixty-first, toward Third East. 
Carol began to wonder why he 
hadn't gone to State Street and 
grew increasingly nervous. There 
was. alcohol on his breath. “Rose- 
land” made a left onto Third East, 
stopped at the 4-way on Fiftieth 
South, accelerated a little, and 
pulled over into the bus lane near 
McMillan School, jumping the curb 
as he brought the car to a stop. He 
killed the engine. 

“What are we doing?” Carol de- 
manded. 

In an instant she understood and 
threw open the door. She turned to 
yank herself out but could only get 
one foot on the ground. “Rose- 
land” had reached across, grabbing 
her wrist and slapping on a hand- 


Third East. Carol’s hysterical sob- 
bing didn’t break. “You're safe now, 
it’s all right’ Mary Walsh soothed, 
stroking the girl’s long brown hair. 

Finally Carol began making 
sense. “I can’t believe it, I can’t be- 
lieve it’ she murmured to herself, 
trying to tear the cuffs from her 
wrist. “He was going to kill me if I 
didn’t stop screaming. He was 


going to kill me” 

“Honey, calm yourself now, quiet 
down,” Mary Walsh tried. “When 
we get to the police station you can 
tell them what happened” 

Wilbur turned right onto Fifty- 


Fashion Place Mall in Murray, Utah, where Carol DaRonch was abducted. Top: 
the Sears parking lot. Left: the mall where she was approached by “Officer Rose- 
land.’ Right: door 139, the “substation” where “Roseland” led DaRonch. 





cuff. Terrified, Carol began to 
struggle wildly, and the cramped 
space of the VW was filled with 
violent pushing and screaming. In 
the confusion of flailing arms, her 
assailant missed her left wrist and 
latched both cuffs on the right 
arm. By this time, Carol's scream- 
ing and scratching was proving too 
much for him. He drew a pistol and 
threatened to shoot. “If you don’t 
be quiet” he said, pointing the gun 
at her head, “I’m going to kill you” 

A final lunge, however, and she 
was out of the car. “Roseland” 
dropped the pistol as he tried to 
hold onto her; in a moment he was 
on her again, this time with a 
crowbar. Carol grabbed it before he 
could use it. He had her pinned 
against the car; she had his arm, 
and then finally, with a wild kick, 
she tore loose and ran north up 
Third East, directly into the path of 
an oncoming Car. 


ILBUR WALSH slammed 
on the brakes and his wife, 
Mary, tried to lock the door. 


But Carol, jerking it open and 
flinging herself in, was too quick 
for her. Startled as they were, Wil- 
bur and Mary could see: it was 
something much worse for the girl. 
The car started to creep along 


ninth South and again onto State 
Street, heading for the Murray po- 
lice headquarters. Carol dwelled on 
sporadic details of her experi- 
ence—a battered VW, a crowbar or 
long piece of iron, a gun, the 
clenched struggle—and when the 
car stopped, she was played out. 
Wilbur had to carry her, limp and 
disheveled, to the desk sergeant. 
The sergeant pressed a book of 
mug shots on Carol when she had 
composed herself. Another police- 
men searched the area around 
McMillan School and found a shoe 
she lost during the fight. They re- 
moved the Gerocal-brand hand- 
cuffs, dusted them for prints, but 
found nothing. The rain had 
washed away any fingerprints 
which might have shown up on her 
car door or the knob of 139. No 
VW was seen in a quick search of 
the area around Fashion Place 
Mall. When Carol couldn’t iden- 
tify anyone from the mugshots, 
they took her statement and issued 
a bulletin to other jurisdictions. 
The last clue surfaced three days 
later. Carol found a drop of blood 
on her jacket; it tested as type-O, 
but there was too little to obtain 
an Rh factor. With few leads, and 
no suspects, the investigation was 
quickly dropped by Murray police. 


But that was not the only inves- 
tigation that night. In Bountiful, 
Utah, less than 17 miles away, an- 
other scenario involving a young 
woman was to unfold later that 
night. These two incidents of Nov. 
8 would only multiply a problem 
police already faced. 

On Oct. 18, 1974, Melissa Smith 
disappeared from the parking lot of 
a restaurant and was found dead, 
nine days later, in the mountains 
near Summit Park. She had been 
beaten about the head, strangled 
and sexually assaulted. 

Two weeks later, on Oct. 31, 
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Laura Ann Aime vanished at mid- 
night from the city park in Ameri- 
can Fork, Utah. Her body, badly 
beaten and raped, was found on 
Nov. 27 on a wooded slope below a 
parking lot in American Fork Can- 
yon. 

These crimes had possessed a 
special urgency from the start. The 
first victim, Melissa Smith, was the 
daughter of Louis Smith, the po- 
lice chief in Midvale, Utah. As the 
months wore on, the Salt Lake 
County Sheriff's office grew ex- 
tremely anxious to get a charge, a 
suspect, a case. 


EAN KENT had suffered a 
Des heart attack in the 
fall of 1974 and was slowly 
recovering. By the first week in 
November Kent had improved 
enough that he, wife Belva and 
their oldest daughter Debbie took 
their first evening out in months— 
to a musical, The Redhead, at View- 
mont High Schoo!. Posters for the 
play had plastered the windows in 
Bountiful stores for the previous 
two weeks, and the family felt a 
sharp sense of anticipation as they 
began resuming a more normal 
pattern of life. 
As they dropped their son Blair 
off at the Rustic Roller Rink on the 


way to The Redhead, Belva Kent ar- 
ranged to meet him there at 10 
p.m. after the play was over. By the 
time the Kents arrived at the west 
parking lot of the school, it was 
7:45, Friday, Nov. 8, 1974. 

At that moment Arla Jensen [fic- 
titious name], a drama and French 
teacher at Viewmont High School, 
strode up the aisle of the audito- 
rium and headed for the dressing 
rooms. Arla was 24; she wore her 
long brown hair parted in the mid- 
dle—“a real knockout; police would 
later say. Halfway to the dressing 
rooms, in a darkened hall, stood a 
well-dressed man in his late 20s. 
He looked about 6 feet, 180 
pounds, had medium-length wavy 
brown hair and a mustache which 
dropped slightly over his lips. Arla 
later said he was “very good look- 
ing” He wore a dark-colored sports 
jacket with lighter dress slacks and 
patent leather shoes. 

“Excuse me but could you come 
out to the parking lot and try and 
identify a car for me?” he asked. 

“I'm busy right now getting 
ready for the play. If you need help, 
I’ll try and find somebody for you” 

“Tt’ll only take a few seconds,’ he 
insisted. “I just need to find out 
whose car this is” 

Arla said she was sorry and 
brushed past him, intent on her 
dressing room chores. His attitude 
bothered her a bit. Thirty minutes 
passed. Arla finished preparing her 
students and, as the script did not 
call for another costume change 
until intermission, returned to 
watch the play. The man was still 
waiting. She mustered a weak 
smile. , 

“Hi, did you find anybody yet?” 

He didn’t reply, but followed her 
with his eyes as she walked briskly 
by and into the auditorium. Just 
before the  intermission—Arla’s 
third trip down the hall—the man 
concerned about the unidentified 
car walked toward her. 

“Hey, you know you look really 
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“Are you sure you couldn't help 
me out with this car? It’d only take 
a few seconds.” A note of friendly 
resignation had entered his voice. 

“Tm in a hurry right now, but my 
husband might be able to help you” 
Her questioner moved closer, al- 
most touched and blocked her pas- 
sage down the hall. Arla veered to 
the side and out of reach. 

Debbie Kent and her parents sat 
on the west side of the audito- 
rium, near the back. The play had 
been late in starting, and Dean 
Kent was worried about meeting 
Blair at the rink. “Deb got up and 
walked into the lobby during in- 
termission to call our boy because 
the show was running late” Belva 
Kent remembers. Then she chatted 
with friends, went to the women’s 
room and in a few minutes re- 
turned to her seat. 


An acquaintance of hers, Tina 
Hatch [fictitious name], went to 
the women’s room also, then stood 
near the back of the hall during the 
second half of the play. She saw 
near the west door of the theater 
the same man Arla had seen in the 
hallway. He was pacing about 15 
feet behind the Kents. Shortly 
after, Arla returned from back- 
stage and noticed him too. He 
didn’t stay very long, exiting about 
half-way through the second act by 
the west door. “What a creep” Arla 
thought. 

The play ran on. Debbie Kent 
volunteered to go for Blair at the 
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rink. Arranging to meet her par- 
ents after the play, she left the 
darkened auditorium by the west 
door. 

“Be careful and hurry back, Deb” 
her mother said. They would never 
see her again. 

As the final curtain drew near, 
Arla Jensen, exhausted and re- 
lieved, slumped into an aisle seat 
on the last row. Suddenly the man 
from the hall, breathing heavily, 
hair mussed, returned to the audi- 
torium and sat down across from 
her. The people in front of him 
turned around, Arla later recalled, 
annoyed by his labored breathing. 
Just as the curtain calls began 
about 10:30, the man with the 
mustache left by the main doors. 


UTSIDE in the lobby, the 

Kents waited patiently for 

their children. The wait 
lengthened; most everyone had left 
the school; they moved outside. 
Then they noticed their car, still in 
its place in the west lot. 

“It was midnight when we got to 
the police station,’ says Belva Kent, 
straining at the memory, “and they 
thought we were crazy. ‘She’s 
only been gone from 10 to 12; they 
said. ‘Nothing wrong with that’ I 
said, ‘Well, she’s not that type of 
girl. Dean just had a heart attack. 
She wouldn’t leave us stranded? 
And the police finally said ‘O.K.; 
but they didn’t really get on it until 
the next morning” 

Dean and Belva Kent hurried 
home. Belva called the doctor for 
some medication for her husband, 
and then they began checking with 
friends and acquaintances for news 
of Debbie. Several neighbors 
mounted an informal search of the 
Bountiful area during the early 
hours of Saturday morning. An- 
other neighbor woke the View- 
mont principal, and they went back 
to the school to see if anybody had 
“played a joke and locked her in a 
room.’ 

Saturday, Nov. 9, a full-blown in- 
vestigation got underway. Several 
residents in the apartment houses 
across from the school had heard 





screams between 10:30 and 11 p.m. 
the previous evening. They 
sounded serious and urgent 
enough, several said, to walk out- 
side and take a look. No one 
claimed to have seen Debbie Kent. 

A crew of investigators combed 
the school grounds and found a 
handcuff key just outside the south 
door. Later that morning, Bounti- 
ful Detective Ira Beal received 
word from the Murray police of 
the attempted abduction of Carol 
DaRonch. They hurried to Mur- 
ray, and the Viewmont key fit Da- 
Ronch’s handcuffs perfectly. 


helicopter, checking all roads, 
ditches and drainage canals from 
the Great Salt Lake, north to the 
Farmington marches and into the 
eastern foothills. No. results. 

Not that there was any dearth of 
suspects. In the Wasatch Front area 
several dozen young men loosely 
fit the descriptions provided by 
Arla Jensen and Carol DaRonch. 
Two Ogden men had bragged to 
relatives about raping and stran- 
gling a woman Nov. 8. Investiga- 
tors searched the area where the 
body supposedly was left, but 
found nothing. The woman, it 





These crimes possessed a special urgency from the 
start ....As the months wore on the sheriff's office 
grew extremely anxious to get a charge, a suspect, 


A Case. 





Gerocal-brand handcuffs are 
slightly smaller than standard po- 
lice issue, so the Viewmont key 
wouldn’t have fit those used by in- 
vestigators. Yet that key would also 
open most commercial brands, 
which reduced its value as evi- 
dence. 

Nevertheless, the key was suffi- 
cient to suggest that the DaRonch 
and Kent incidents were related. 

Investigators returned to Boun- 
tiful and continued interviewing 
Debbie’s friends as well as people 
living near the school. Those who 
knew her argued that Debbie’s ex- 
cellent spirits offered little possi- 
bility that she was a runaway. Po- 
lice contacted Arla Jensen that 
afternoon; her description of the 
man with the unidentified car was 
strikingly similar to Carol Da- 
Ronch’s description of “Officer 
Roseland” 

On Sunday, the 10th, Tina Hatch 
was interviewed. She assured offi- 
cers that Debbie had been in good 
spirits during the intermission and 
corroborated Arla’s description of 
the man in the auditorium. Police 
scoured the Bountiful area, using a 


turned out, hadn’t been murdered. 
The two men were caught and 
convicted of rape. A Bountiful 
woman working in a Salt Lake gro- 
cery told police than an “individual 
with long brown hair to the mid- 
dle of his back and a monkey bite 
on the neck had been in the store 
and made her extremely nervous” 
An Ogden man telephoned his 
guilt for Debbie’s slaying to an L.A. 
talk show, but refused to give his 
name. One woman fingered her 
boyfriend as a possible suspect: 
“He’s always saying how Utahans 
are sO narrow-minded and would 
condemn him for having sex with 
animals,’ she informed officers. 
On Nov. 18 Bountiful police got 
what they thought was their first 
real break in the case. The Sum- 
mit County Sheriff's office phoned 
and indicated they had a Park City 
man who fit the description and 
drove an older model Volkswagen. 
On the 20th, Arla Jensen was 
shown a series of 10 driver’s li- 
cense photos including the Park 
City suspect, William Madsen [fic- 
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Cont. from p. 3 


titious name]. By this time, how- 
ever, she'd seen hundreds of police 
photos. Arla was hesitant in her 
identification at first. He looked 
somewhat like the man in the hall- 
way that night, but she’d have to 
see him in person. 

On Friday, Nov. 25, detectives 
took Arla to Park City where Mad- 
sen worked. She was still some- 
what unsure. He looked very simi- 
lar, but his voice was a little higher 
and he seemed taller. His manner- 
isms and walk, however, fit per- 
fectly. Arla eventually made a pos- 
itive ID of Madsen. Looking to 
support this identification, police 
then showed Carol DaRonch the 
same series of driver's license 
photos, but she didn’t respond to 
any of them. 

Detectives decided, finally, to 
question Madsen directly. The in- 
terrogation was inconclusive. Mad- 
sen couldn’t remember whether 
he'd been working that night or 
whether he had been on a date. Po- 
lice determined, however, that he 
hadn’t been driving a VW on Nov. 
8, but his roommate’s Jeep Wagon- 
eer. When police contacted Mad- 
sen’s lawyer with their suspicions, 
he immediately volunteered to put 
his client on a lie detector. Madsen 
passed with flying colors, and po- 
lice were back where they started. 

The next day, Dec. 13, brought 
the last bit of promising news. A 
father coming to pick his daughter 
up from The Redhead had parked 
across the street to wait. About 
10:30 p.m. he'd seen a “ratty- 
looking, light-colored Volks- 
wagen” come from the parking lot 
of Viewmont High School and 
head toward Second West. It was 
the last solid clue; afterward the 
calls and contacts began to taper 
off. 

Police in Utah were faced with 
the same predicament as their 
counterparts in Washington. Teen- 
age women were being abducted 
and some were turning up later as 
mutilated corpses. In December 
1974, when law-enforcement offi- 
cals from six Western states gath- 
ered in Stateline, Nev., for a rou- 
tine conference, they quickly 
discovered that they were faced 
with what appeared to be a com- 
mon problem. 


The Intermountain Crime Con- 
ference is a semi-annual, closed- 
door session organized to allow po- 
lice agencies to swap information 
about criminals who might be 
operating across state lines. One 
item on the agenda on Dec. 12, 
1974, was the unusual incidence of 
missing and murdered women. 
Seattle police told of their seven 
cases. A representative from Raw- 
lins, Wyo., described four abduc- 
tions from his area. And an inves- 
tigator from Salt Lake City 
mentioned two murders (those of 
Melissa Smith and Laura Aime), a 
missing teen-ager (Debbie Kent) 
and the attempted kidnapping of 
Carol DaRonch. The officers were 
unable to establish whether the 
cases were connected, but they 
were impressed by the similarities 
and agreed to exchange more de- 
tailed information on the crimes. 
For the first time, investigators 


from three states began to con- 
sider the possibility that they 
might be looking for the same 
person. Soon a fourth state—Colo- 
rado—was to join the search. 


N JULY of 1974, when the ar- 
[i composite of a possible 

“Ted” suspect in the Lake Sam- 
mamish disappearance of two 
young women appeared in the Se- 
attle newspapers, Melanie Pattisen 
[fictitious name] didn’t pay it much 
mind. At least not consciously. But 
several days after the story first 


vacation that conveniently coin- 
cided with a tax-deductible cardi- 
ology seminar. In spite of the ad- 
verse weather, the junket was a 
happy occasion for the 32-year-old 
internist. During a similar trip the 
year before the doctor was in the 
process of separating from his 
wife. In the intervening months 
Gadowski began dating Caryn 
Campbell, a nurse at a hospital 
where he practiced. “Car” or 
“Cams,” as he called her, soon 
moved in with the doctor, and he 
obtained a divorce decree shortly 
afterward. 





The remains matched dental records and the long 
drawn-out nightmare of 1974 came true: the 
bodies of four of the. missing women had been 
identified and the cases suddenly united. 





made the news, Melanie later re- 
called, a friend held the composite 
up to her face. 

“You know who that looks like” 
Melanie's friend said. “Somebody 
that me and you know.” 

“Yes; Melanie said, “I know, very 
much” 

It looked like Melanie's boy- 
friend, they agreed, Ted Bundy. 

That fall Melanie’s friend took a 
trip to Salt Lake City, where Bundy 
was enrolled in the University of 
Utah law school. There she read 
the rewspaper accounts of the 
mysterious disappearance of! a 
young woman in the area. When 
she returned to Seattle, Melanie’s 
friend had something else to prod 
Melanie’s thinking. “That’s exactly 
the same as the girls here” she ar- 
gued, “and Ted is down there in 
Salt Lake now.” 

Melanie’s doubts and suspicions 
got the best of her. She called the 
Seattle police and told them what 
she knew, what she guessed, what 
she feared. They weren't im- 
pressed, it seemed, and she was 
afraid they wouldn't notify Salt 
Lake authorities. So she called her 
father, a Utah executive, and she 
asked him to intervene. No, he 
said, he wouldn't call the Salt Lake 
County Sheriffs office; he didn’t 
want to get involved. Finally Mel- 
anie herself contacted Capt. N.D. 
“Pete” Hayward of the Salt Lake 
County Sheriff's office, the man 
charged with solving a string of 
mysterious disappearances and 
homicides in his jurisdiction. 

Today it is difficult to fault Seat- 
tle police too much for their reluc- 
tance to act quickly on Melanie’s 
fears. She was distracted, ambiva- 
lent, possessive and jealous of Ted. 
She was very compulsive, she told 
one detective; sometimes she didn’t 
understand herself. “I keep pray- 
ing about it and I keep praying that 
you'll find out, and I guess I keep 
hoping that you'll find out that it’s 
not Ted, that it’s someone else. But 
deep down I’m just not sure” 

It was a hazy hint, like thou- 
sands which police in Washington 
and Utah had to work with, diffi- 
cult to interpret or follow up. 
Nevertheless, the information was 
recorded and placed in the volumi- 
nous files in both states along with 
all the other unpromising tips. 


EMPERATURES hovered 
near zero in Aspen, Colo., on 
Jan. 11, 1975, when Dr. Ray- 


mond Gadowski arrived from 
Michigan for a week of skiing, a 
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Now he was thinking of remar- 
rying later in the spring. Caryn’s 
parents had been uncomfortable 
with their daughter’s living ar- 
rangements and were pressuring 
ner to make things legal. She, in 
turn, argued with “Raymie” that 
‘heir situation upset her and in- 
sisted that they come to a decision 
about their future. Although Ga- 
dowski felt burned by his first 
rarriage, and reluctant to jump 
into another, he was considering it. 

All that was irrelevant, how- 
ever. Nothing had been said about 
it for several days, and the ques- 
tion wasn't going to be allowed to 
spoil their Rocky Mountain holi- 
day. 

Caryn Campbell was not feeling 
well late in the day as she checked 
into room 210 at the Wildwood Inn 
in Snowmass with her lover and 
his two children, Gregory, 11, and 
Jenny, 9. Gadowski diagnosed her 
problem as resulting from the sud- 
den change of altitude and cli- 
mate. 

In spite of her stomachache, 
Campbell unpacked the bags and 
embarked on a sight-seeing tour of 
Snowmass Village, pausing at sev- 
eral small shops to buy toys for the 
kids and ski wear and a copy of 
Viva magazine for herself. 


Early the next morning Dr. Ga- 
dowski attended a medical presen- 
tation, then joined Caryn and the 
kids for a quick continental break- 
fast before hitting the slopes. The 
day was as enjoyable as it could be 
under the circumstances: Caryn 
was still feeling uneasy, and of 
course Jenny fell frequently, com- 
plained that she was cold and re- 
treated to the hotel room. After 
lunch Jenny rallied her spirits and 
rejoined the rest of the family for a 
couple of hours of uninterrupted 
skiing in the warmer afternoon 
sun, topped off by a dip in the pool 
at the Wildwood Inn and 15 min- 
utes in the sauna. 


For dinner the couple was get- 
ting together with Allen Rosen- 
thal, another Michigan physician 
whom Caryn dated briefly before 
meeting Ray Gadowski. They set- 
tled on The Stew Pot restaurant 
where everyone ordered the spe- 
cialty of the house, the only item 
on the menu. Caryn, still nursing 
her unruly digestive system, drank 
nothing stronger than a glass of 
milk. The dinner conversation was 
genial, and the trio decided to 
adjourn to the lobby of Wildwood 
Inn where, naturally, they could 


stretch out beside the fireplace. 

During the short walk back to 
the Wildwood the party paused 
frequently to peer in shop win- 
dows before stopping at a drug- 
store. While Greg and Jenny bad- 
gered their father for a souvenir, 
Allen Rosenthal perused the mag- 
azine rack with Caryn, finally set- 
tling on a copy of Playboy. His 
choice precipitated a discussion of 
the relative merits of Playboy and 
Viva with Rosenthal professing ig- 
norance of the latter. As they 
climbed the stairs to the Wild- 
wood Inn, Caryn suggested they 
they exchange copies and asked 
Gadowski to retrieve hers from the 
room. He preferred the comfort of 
the fire and suggested that she get 
it herself, handing her their only 
key to the room. Jenny and Greg 
offered to go along as Caryn 
headed across the lobby to the ele- 
vator, but she chased them back to 
their father. They flopped next to 
him on the couch and Ray Gadow- 
ski opened the evening paper. 

Waiting for the elevator on the 
second floor was a small group of 
vacationers—acquaintances of Dr. 
Gadowski—also at the Wildwood 
Inn for the medical symposium. As 
Caryn Campbell got off the eleva- 
tor, she recognized Dr. James Beck, 
exchanged greetings with him and 
perhaps a couple of others, then 
turned down the hallway. She 
walked off and Beck explained she 
was Dr. Gadowski’s girlfriend. 


ERHAPS CARYN had be- 
P- sick again, Ray Gadow- 
ski thought to himself 20 min- 
utes later when Caryn hadn't 
returned with the magazine. 
Thoughtlessly, he fumbled through 
his pockets looking for the key to 
room 210, realizing quickly that he 
had given it to her. He knocked, 
but there was no answer. Several 
minutes later he returned with a 
desk key, only to find the room 
empty with the copv of Viva still on 
the lamp table next to the bed. 

Gadowski concluded that Caryn 
was miffed at the way he dis- 
patched her to the room. Probably 
she had taken a walk or met some 
friends, he thought. Maybe she 
swung by the wine- and cheese- 
tasting party with the rest of the 
cardiology group. 

Leaving the children in the 
room, Gadowski wandered around 
the lodge, cruised the crowded bars 
and swung by the party at the 
Opticon Theater. He waited back at 
the room and finally, at 10 p.m., 
called the police. Aspen officers 
Carson and Wieditz responded. 
They broadcast a description of 
Caryn Campbell: age 23, 5 foot 4, 
shoulder-length brown hair, wear- 
ing a beige woolly jacket, brown 
boots and blue jeans—and reas- 
sured Gadowski. Ski towns like 
Aspen are built around an endless 
array of enticing diversions. The 
inevitable casualties almost always 
reappear in the early-morning 
hours when the parties break up 
and the bars close. 

By the next morning it was ap- 
parent that Caryn Campbell had 
vanished. The Wildwood Inn was 
searched thoroughly: vacant suites, 
utility rooms, closets, laundry, even 
the crawl space. Employees and 
guests were interrogated. No one 
saw or heard anything suspicious’ 
It was almost pointless to ask 
about strangers in a tourist town 
like Aspen, where strangers are 
coming and going all the time. 

By the end of the week the phy- 
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sicians had gone home and Aspen 
police were left with the dilemma 
that plagues every other ski town: 
how to conduct an investigation 
when’ thousands of people who 
never saw each other have de- 
parted for Los Angeles, New York 
or Farmington Hills, Mich. 

A month later the nude body of 
Caryn Campbell was recovered 
from a snowdrift 20 feet off the 
side of a lightly traveled road be- 
tween Snowmass and Aspen. Un- 
doubtedly, it had been exposed by 
several days of unseasonably warm 
weather. A ski-area employee had 
been attracted to the site by the 
antics of a noisy flock of magpies 
fighting over the thawing carcass. 
Police found the remains to be 
badly gnawed by coyotes, and bits 
of hair and flesh were scattered 
around the area, staining the melt- 
ing snow with blood. 

Pathologists examined the corpse 
in Denver the next day and con- 
cluded that Campbell was killed by 
repeated blows to the head with a 
blunt instrument. A deeper gash 
suggested the use of a sharp or 
bladed weapon. Possibly she was 
also strangled and sexually mo- 
lested. During the autopsy, Dr. 
Donald Clark found: Campbell's 
stomach to contain undigested 
stew and milk. 

Aspen police, without any firm 
leads and now with the assistance 
of the FBI, turned their attention 
once more to the circle of friends 
present in the Wildwood Inn when 
Caryn Campbell disappeared. Dr. 
Gadowski was interviewed again, 
this time by the FBI. He volun- 
teered for a polygraph test. Re- 
sults: negative. Dr. Beck’s rental 
car was tracked down and soil sam- 
ples were collected from the un- 


derside. The dirt didn’t match that 





Roberta Parks and Brenda Ball had 
been found. All those disparate 
cases suddenly were united. 

The bones were turned over to 
the anthropology department at 
the University of Washington for 
identification and study. The move, 
said one source close to the case, 
was unwise. If there had been any 
particular marks or irregularities 
on the skulls, explained the source, 
police had just jeopardized them as 
evidence by not sending the bones 
for inspection to the FBI right 
away. “There’s no question but that 
the best people in the country for 
forensic pathology are the FBI. But: 
they won't touch anything after 
someone else has had his hands on 
it. It’s a very common error in a ju- 
risdiction of this size: the need to 
know quickly overcomes pru- 
dence” Police in the smaller Utah 
jurisdictions, by contrast, whipped 
things off to the FBI lab right away. 

Spurred on by the Taylor Moun- 
tain find, King County and Seattle 
police formed an unprecedented 
task force and launched a new in- 
vestigation into what had become 
one large, combined case. Nick 
Mackie of King County was named 
to head the team. For months po- 
lice would shuffle through their 
wispy leads and spar with each 
other on how to handle the inves- 
tigation. It dragged on inconclu- 
sively into the fall of 1975 when 
developments in Utah and Colo- 
rado would yield critical informa- 
tion for the Seattle team. 


EVEN WEEKS after the ab- 
Oien and murder of Caryn 

Campbell, investigator Mike 
Fisher still had no solid leads. His 
first break came March 7 when he 
heard that a woman in the Snow- 
mass area was accosted by an un- 





Teppler's co-workers described him as ‘really 
weird’ and ‘mentally deranged, a foul-mouthed sex 
maniac who made dirty gestures. He was ‘not 


playing with a full deck: 





from the site where the body was 
found. All the other known parti- 
cipants similarly were eliminated as 
suspects. 


while, a spectacularly grim dis- 

covery turned up, just when po- 
lice believed they had reached a 
dead end in their year-old investi- 
gation of the cases of the women 
who were abducted during the first 
half of 1974. 

On March 1, 1975, two forestry 
students from Green River Com- 
munity College were tromping 
down the side of Taylor Mountain 
near Seattle, just off Route 18 five 
miles south of Interstate 90 and 
less than 20 miles from the site 
where the remains of Denise Nas- 
lund and Janice Ott had been found 
in September 1974. The students 
found a skull — a human skull — 
and went for help. 

King County Detective Robert 
Keppel supervised the search at 
Taylor Mountain. Day after ago- 
nizing day went by, with search 
teams combing the site near a 
powerline on hands and knees. The 
remains matched dental records, 
and the long drawn-out night- 
mare of 1974 came true: Lynda 
Ann Healy, Susan Rancourt, 


|. WASHINGTON state, mean- 
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identified man. Reportedly the sus- 
pect was patting women on the 
posterior and breasts, openly prop- 
ositioning some of them. One wit- 
ness remembered a man driving an 
old brown Ford station wagon near 
the Wildwood Inn back in January. 
“Here kitty, kitty, kitty,” he said 
as he drove down the street beside 
her with his car door open. The 
man was about 26 and 5 foot 10 
with light brown hair and blue 
eyes that impressed her as being 
“strange” Her husband, a property 
manager at the resort, was able to 
learn that the lecherous driver had 
worked briefly at a hotel in Snow- 
mass but was fired. Mike Fisher 
uncovered a name, Jake Teppler 
[fictitious] and found an employ- 
ment application filled out by the 
itinerant dishwasher and janitor. 
The application indicated Tep- 
pler had spent most of his time in 
Washington and Oregon working 
as a laborer. Fisher also learned 
that the drifter was fired from four 
menial jobs in the Aspen area in a 
period of two weeks in early Janu- 
ary. Teppler’s co-workers described 
him as “really weird” and “men- 
tally deranged; a foul-mouthed sex 
maniac who made dirty gestures. 
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Pathfinder 


Keystone Village (303) 468-5383 
Tamarac Square, Denver (303) 755-7701 


THE WAZEE LOUNGE 
AND SUPPER CLUB 


15th & WAZEE (UNDER THE VIADUCT) 


for a leisurely lunch from 11 a.m. until 1 in the morning 
sandwiches from burgers to corned beef 
Pabst & Andeker on tap 
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BUDGET BILLING 


...it can help take the sting out 
of this winter’s 
higher natural gas bills! 


Now, Public Service Company is offering a program which 
takes the ups and downs out of your gas and electric bill. Appro- 
priately enough, it’s called ‘‘Budget Billing” and it couldn’t come 
at a better time. 

We're estimating that the natural gas portion of your bill will 
be approximately 25% higher this January, for example, than it 
was last January. And, that’s assuming the same relatively mild 
temperatures exist. While the vast majority of that increase is 
due to higher prices suppliers are charging us for natural gas, 
the fact remains that, for whatever the reason, this winter’s 
heating bills are going to be hard to swallow. Which is all the 
more reason to enroll in the Budget Billing program now. Here’s 
how it works: 





Normal Seasonal Pattern of 
Varying Gas and Electric Bills 
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Your monthly Budget Billing payment is based on your 
total charges over the previous twelve months plus a specified 
amount to cover likely increases in the Gas and Fuel Cost 
Adjustments. In the meantime, your actual usage will be metered 
and checked as always. For your information, any difference 
that exists between your actual use and your Budget Billing 
payment will be shown each month on your monthly statement. 
Then at the end of the period, your twelfth month payment will 
be adjusted up or down to reflect that difference. . 

So, while Budget Billing won’t save you any money, It cer- 
tainly can help you prepare for what could be a long, tough 
winter. For further details or to enroll in the Budget Billing 
program, call your Public Service Company office. 

Public 


Service 
mpany 


of d 
Colorado 
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| He was “not playing with a full 
| deck” and was 
Someone remembered that Tep- 
pler’s Ford station wagon bore 
Washington license plates. He had 
been in the Wildwood Inn before, 
possibly crashing overnight. One 
\ witness was certain that Teppler 
i was watching television in the 
j l | lounge there on the afternoon of 
i ENA T. Eo lan: 12. 
WT NO REFUNDS OR EXCHANGES Fisher phoned his counterparts 
| EO | at the Thurston County Sheriff's 
“35 Department in Olympia, Wash., 
seeking more information about 
this lunatic from the Northwest. 
That is when he learned that four 
bodies of young women had been 
found on Taylor Mountain the 
week before. 

Teppler turned out to have a 
Washington driver’s license show- 
ing an address in Seattle. A check 
with the FBI produced a string of 
drug-related arrests stretching 
from Florida to California. He was 
a flasher. Teppler was busted once 
for indecent exposure in Pennsyl- 
vania, of which he was acquitted. 
But he was convicted on a similar 
charge in Seattle and sentenced to 
180 days. 

The informal police network 
which had been swapping infor- 
mation since December about the 
women from six states finally had 
its first solid suspect. 


EOPLE IN VAIL, Colo., 
Pia noticed the disturbing 
events taking place 100 miles 
away in Aspen. Crazy things hap- 
pened in Aspen all the time. Hun- 
ter Thompson ran for sheriff 
there; later Claudine Longet would 
shoot Spider Sabich. The Shah of 
Iran and John Denver hung out in 
Aspen, but Gerald R. Ford, Presi- 
dent of the United States of Amer- 


| 
| 
| 
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RESERVED SEATS. 


This football season you can see 
all the big plays in the seats you 
reserve for yourself in front of a 
VideoBeam big screen television 
system from Video Concepts. 


You can now save hundreds of 
dollars when you purchase a 
model 750 VideoBeam color 
television by Advent at Video 
Concepts. The Model 750 comes 
complete with wireless remote 
control and uses Advent's three- 
tube system to project a bright, 
Clear six-foot TV picture. 


Video Concepts offers its 
customers convenient financing, 
as little as 10 per cent down and 
up to five years to pay. Or you 
can charge your purchases to 
your Visa, Mastercharge, or 
American Express card. 


ViveoQoncers 


Colorado’s First Video Professionals 
7777 E. Hampden Avenue 
Tamarac Square 751-1750 




















Another 
Eye-Opening 
Special 

Edition 


Straight Creek Journal will 
publish SkiWest '78 on Nov. 
2—another Special Edition. 
SkiWest ’78 will be devoted 
to the sport of skiing (alpine 
and touring) and related 
mountain winter sports. In 
addition to a number of 
other feature articles, these 
issues will also include a 
helpful roundup of resorts 
and ski areas throughout 
the Western United States. 
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An unprecedented advertising 
opportunity for the skiing industry 
and associated businesses. 





Advertising deadline for Straight Creek Journal 
SkiWest ’78 is Oct. 19. 








Place your order now! 
Contact Steve Metcalf or Jonathan Frieman at 
321-1520. 


been found. 
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Julie Cunningham disappeared from Vail on March 15, 1975. Her body has n 








ica, was a resident of Vail. 

In March 1975 Julie Cunning- 
ham was finishing her second sea- 
son as a clerk at a sporting-goods 
store and a part-time ski instruc- 
tor. Vail was more compatible with 
her steady, reliable habits. It was 
hardly surprising to her friends, 
then, when Julie did not return 
promptly after what was supposed 
to be a week-long ski vacation to 
Sun Valley with her latest boy- 
friend. They concluded that, at the 
age of 26, she finally found a guy 
she wanted to settle with, and had 
dallied for several additional days. 

However, when Julie returned 
she was depressed. Things did not 
work out as planned at the Idaho 
resort. The promising prospect had 
met some of his former girl- 
friends, Julie explained to her 
mother during a consoling long- 
distance phone call back in Vail on 
the evening of March 15. 

It was nearly 9 p.m. when she 
hung up and hurried from her 
small apartment to a bar about two 
blocks away to meet her room- 
mate and, perhaps, begin the 
search for another man. Julie was 
an attractive woman with an ath- 
letic figure and long brown hair 
which she parted in the middle. On 
the way out the door she grabbed a 
brown suede jacket and a ski cap. 
As usual, Julie was wearing boots 
and blue jeans. 


The 


next morning, the per- 
plexed roommate reported Julie 
Cunningham’s disappearance to 


police after noticing that several of 
her personal accessories—items 
which Julie never left behind— 
were still at the apartment, un- 
touched. 

In the weeks that followed, the 
investigation focused on the nu- 
merous men Julie had dated, but all 
of them eventually were cleared 
after taking polygraph tests. 

Her body was never found. 





Next week: more murders in Colo- 
rado; how Bundy gets caught; his 
kidnapping conviction; a strangely 
foggy memory, and an indifferent 
psychiatric evaluation. 
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THE MEDIA 





Another view on 
the Farber case 





By HARVEY SILVERGATE 


Aii I know has developed a response 





that is virtually assured of giving a parent . 


the last word in an argument with a re- 
bellious child. When her son asks why she is a 
nag so much of the time, she explains, “It is my 
role to be a nag, and your role to resent it. To 
nag you is, quite simply, my job” 
~ The same clash is often played out between 
the press and the courts. It is the job of the re- 
porter to smoke out the story and, when neces- 
sary, defend the anonymity of his sources. But 





where the story touches upon a subject that 
finds its way into court, especially criminal 
court, it is the job of the courts and defense law- 
yers to demand the reporter’s notes to assure 
the defendant a fair trial. 

This conflict produced a new hero this 
summer for civil liberties advocates when New 
York Times reporter Myron Farber was jailed 
after he refused to turn over his notes to the 
judge hearing the celebrated murder case of Dr. 
Mario Jascalevich. Farber was released by the 
New Jersey Supreme Court after 26 nights in 
jail. 

But there is a gnawing problem in the Farber 
case that troubles even some of his most ardent 
supporters. It wasn’t a lazy district attorney 
looking for an easy conviction who subpoenaed 
Farber’s notes. It was the defense, seeking evi- 
dence that could exonerate a defendant charged 
with three counts of murder. 

The worst that could happen if a prosecutor 
were unsuccessful in getting access to a report- 
er's materials is that a suspected criminal might 
go free. In the Jascalevich case, a man who is 
possibly innocent could spend the rest of his life 
in prison. 

The right of Farber to protect the anonymity 
of his news sources suddenly impinges on the 
right of Jascalevich to a fair trial. The First 
Amendment essentially bangs head-on into the 
Sixth Amendment, which guarantees that a de- 
fendant in a criminal trial has the right “to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him” 

Raymond Brown, defense attorney in the Jas- 
calevich case, has managed to portray Farber as 
an agent of the prosecution. Brown argues that 
Farber had interviewed at least nine witnesses in 
the case who provided anonymous testimony 
damaging to his client and that Farber might 
have knowledge of some items missing from the 
prosecution file. 7 

Brown’s more general argument is also com- 
pelling. When a prosecutor prepares a witness to 
testify at trial, that testimony is often re- 
hearsed dozens of times until it is “just right” 
The prosecutor helps the witness polish testi- 
mony to the point where any earlier hesitation 
or sense of doubt disappears. Glaring or even 
subtle inconsistencies in the original story of a 
witness are no longer there for the jury to eval- 
uate. 





Harvey Silvergate is a Boston lawyer who has 
written on legal trends for The Boston Globe 
and the weekly Real Paper. 


There are normally only two possible ways by 
which a defense lawyer can discover earlier, un- 
polished versions of a witness’s story. One is to 
pursue police and prosecutors who initially in- 
terviewed the witness and who, one hopes, took 
and preserved careful notes or recordings. 
Under various Supreme Court rulings, such in- 
terview notes usually must be turned over to 
defense counsel. 

Yet it is for this very reason that many police 
and prosecutors have adopted the practice of 
taking few, if any, careful notes until after the 
witness's story has come out in a manner pleas- 
ing to the prosecution. As a result, this is not a 
very reliable source from which defense coun- 
sel can obtain a witness’s earliest version of the 
story. 

The other possibility is to find a person to 
whom the witness spoke, preferably at a time 
before the witness's first encounter with a po- 
liceman or prosecutor. To a defense lawyer, it 
hardly matters whether such a person is a friend 
or relative of the witness or a newspaper re- 
porter. What the lawyer wants to know is 
whether the witness. whistled a different tune 
before he met with the prosecutor and learned 
what the prosecutor wanted him to say, or what 
would be advantageous for the witness to Say. 

Frequently, cooperation with the prosecutor is 
an explicit part of a plea bargain entered into by 
a witness who just as easily could have been a 
co-defendant. To some witnesses, cooperation 
entails telling a story that will please the prose- 
cution by implicating the defendant rather than 
rrecessarily telling the truth. 

It is understandable why reporters are reluc- 
tant to testify or turn over notes in these court 
proceedings. Such cooperation would doubtless 
have a corrosive effect on reporters’ ability to do 
their job. On the other hand, it is folly for First 
Amendment supporters not to recognize that it 
would have an equally corrosive effect on our 
criminal-justice system if a defendant on trial 
for a serious crime does not have available to 
him all possible tools for testing the credibility 
and accuracy of witnesses whose testimony 
could land him in prison or end his life. 

Defense attorney Brown claims that the right 
of Farber to protect the confidentiality of his 
sources is insignificant compared to the right of 
his client to a fair trial. 

Brown can benefit from the current conflict 


now before the New Jersey Supreme Court in ` 


one of two ways. He can get Farber to turn over 
the material, which may help his client before the 
jury. Or if Farber’s rights are upheld, Brown 
could argue that because his client had been de- 
prived of all possibilities to prove his innocence, 
the indictment against him should be dismissed. 
It is Brown’s clear ethical obligation to pursue 
these arguments. 

To paraphrase the ancient dictum, Brown 
argues that it is preferable that nine news 
stories not be written that one innocent person 
be convicted. 

PACIFIC NEWS SERVICE 
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Dennis and Erica Stull show astounding lack 
of information and knowledge of Denver's the- 
atergoers’ habits [SCJ, Sept. 21]. 

I'll wager that “even half” of those who paid 
$15 for tickets to A Chorus Line do support good 
local theater. We saw dozens of persons on open- 
ing night whom we see at the DU theater pro- 
ductions, at Theater Under Glass and on and on. 
But we go to local theater we consider good the- 
ater, and do not support it just because it is local. 
No more than we support “New York produc- 
tions just because it’s from New York, so it’s 
good” 

The Stulls don’t appear to understand that the 
shows that do tour are the best of Broadway or 
they wouldn’t be touring at all—so no wonder 
persons interested in what's happening in the 
theater go to the touring shows. 

And I would expect New York productions to 
be accorded more consideration—but not (and 
they're not) more respect than an excellent local 
production. The Stulls should understand the 
difference. It is really something like comparing 
an excellent high school game to an excellent 
professional game. It simply should not be done. 


Velma S. Andrews 
Denver 
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He should try gurus 


The religion editor of The Cleveland Press re- 
fuses to take boring sermons sitting down. In- 
stead, George Plagenz is attempting to raise the 
quality of services in the Cleveland area by rat- 
ing them, much like a food connoisseur rates 
restaurants. 

Plagenz, who is an ordained minister and a 
graduate of the Harvard Divinity School, started 
reviewing and grading church service last Feb- 
ruary. He says that since that time his news- 
paper has been bombarded with irate phone calls 
and hate mail demanding that he be fired. The 
mail, he says, is running 2 to 1 in favor of his 
being sacked immediately. Plagenz says that 
most letter-writers insist that a minister’s job is 
“God’s work,’ and that it shouldn't be subjected 
to criticism. 

However, Plagenz disagrees. “I figure there 
are movie critics, theater critics, restaurant crit- 
ics and art critics, [and] there’s no reason why 
religious services shouldn’t get a rating” 


Sending a message 


A 51-year-old liquor sales representative in 
Tennessee says he’s bullish on America. How- 
ard Marchant says he plans to market tin cans 
full of natural fertilizer produced by Georgia 
bulls. He calls his company B.S. Sales, and says 
he will sell 3-pound cans of the stuff for $3 
apiece. 

Marchant thinks his product is a natural for 
some markets. He says, “Congress should be a 
prime prospect” 


Same place McNichols gets them? 


The potholes in the streets of New York have 
become a model for the rest of the world. Engi- 
neers with the British auto-making firm B.L. 
Ltd. recently arrived in Manhattan to take 
plaster casts of some of the city’s bigger wheel 
benders. The potholes are being reproduced 
along an 8-mile testing. track near Coventry 
where new cars and tires will be driven over 
them. 


Can Master Charge censor purchases? 


Master Charge got more than it bargained for 
when it terminated its credit-line memberships 
to 10 “adult bookstores” on the East Coast re- 
cently. Master Charge reportedly told the X- 
rated booksellers, “We don’t like the nature of 
your business, and we don’t want to continue 
doing business with you” 

The Wall Street Journal reported that the re- 
buffed “porno” dealers are not going along with 
this rejection. They have filed suit against 
Master Charge accusing the credit firm of mak- 
ing “moral” judgments against them and their 
customers that are unfair to their businesses. 


What goes on in the jury room 


Most people try to avoid jury duty, but in New 
York City, things are beginning to change. New 
York magazine reports that single people are 
finding that being assigned to a jury pool is one 
of the best ways to meet other unattached sin- 
gles. 

According to one advertising person, “It’s not 
surprising, after all, you have a captive audi- 
ence. You're stuck there for two weeks, usually 
with nothing to do. After a few days, every- 
body is looking for action” 


Persuasive evidence 


It was a case involving an exploding bottle, 
and that’s exactly what two Pepsi bottles did in a 
courtroom in Montgomery County, Ohio. It all 
began when James Massey of Middletown 
brought a $500,000 damage suit against Pepsico 
and the supermarket where the soft drink was 
sold, after his achilles tendon allegedly was cut 
by an exploding Pepsi bottle. 

Just as Pepsico was trying to defend itself 
during a civil trial against charges of producing 
defective bottles, two 32-ounce bottles which 
were exhibits in the case suddenly exploded, 
spewing the courtroom with soda pop and 
broken glass. 

Common Pleas Judge Walter Rice declared a 
mistrial, ruling that “The bottle-bursting inci- 
dent was too prejudicial to permit an impartial 
verdict from the jury.” 
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FILM 


A wealth of 


fall releases 





By PETER KLEM 


FTER A SUMMER of escapist fare, Den- 
A: moviegoers are in for a change of pace 
over the next few months. The new film 
releases seem calculated to match the somber 
tones of autumn. Ponderous dramas will be the 
rule, with only one musical and a few comedies 
to lighten the burden. 

The fall film season opened officially last Fri- 
day, Sept. 22, when Woody Allen’s Interiors 
opened at the U-Hills Cinema. A sort of family 
psychodrama, Woody’s first dramatic creation 
stars Diane Keaton, Marybeth Hurt and Kristin 
Griffith as the three daughters of E.G. Mar- 
shall and Geraldine Page. l 

Three more serious entries will weigh in on 
Wednesday, Sept. 27 Claudia Weill’s widely 











Save your money. There will be 
24 new films opening during the 
next two months, followed by 30 
more during the holiday season. 





heralded depiction of female friendship, Girl 
Friends, starring Melanie Mayron and Anita Skin- 
ner, comes to the Colorado 4. Rituals, a spin-off 
from Deliverance starring Hal Holbrook, will open 
at Target Village and the Valley. Tamarac 6 will 
host Robert Altman’s slam at upper-class sub- 
urbia, A Wedding, featuring an all-star cast. (KBPI 
is looking for a larky couple willing to plight 
their troth on Oct. 7 in the Tamarac Mall as ə 
promotional stunt for the picture.) 

One of the season’s few comedies, the Cheech 
and Chong travesty Up in Smoke, comes to Lake- 
ridge, North Valley and Tamarac 6 on Friday, 
Sept. 29. Also opening that day will be the all- 
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Richard Gere (left) held by Tony Lo Bianco in Bloodbrothers, also is featured in a second October re- 
lease, Days of Heaven. Top: The Wild Geese is an adventure film about an attempt by a mercenary army 
to rescue an African leader. Starring are Richard Burton, Roger Moore, Richard Harris and Hardy 
Kruger. Bottom: Gregory Peck portrays Dr. Joseph Mengele, the infamous Nazi geneticist, in The Boys 


from Brazil. 





star (Peter Ustinov, Bette Davis, Angela Lans- 
bury, David Niven et al.) adaptation of Agatha 
Christie’s Death on the Nile, at the Cooper. Jeff 
Bridges and Farrah Fawcett-Majors (hair by 
Jose) also will appear on the 29th at the Cooper 
Cameo, Northglenn, Southglenn and Westland, 
in Somebody Killed Her Husband, a Reginald Rose 
romantic thriller. 

While most films generally open on Wednes- 
day or Friday, Sir Lew Grade’s adaptation of the 
Ira Levin novel, The Boys from Brazil, will open on 
a Thursday (Oct. 5) because it’s the producer’s 
“lucky day.” You can catch the Gregory Peck ve- 
hicle about Nazi clones at the Century 21. 

A more conventional opening day, Friday, Oct. 
6th, will mark the Denver premiere of the com- 
edy thriller Who Is Killing the Great Chefs of Europe? 
The Cherry Creek and Villa Italia theaters will 
play host to George Segal, Jacqueline Bisset and 
Robert Morley in that one. Opening at Tamarac 
6, Lakeridge and Cherry Knolls on the same day 
will be the first Jack Nicholson film in two years: 
Goin’ South, a comic Western which Nicholson di- 
rected. Oct. 6 also marks the debut of the new 
Richard Dreyfuss vehicle, The Big Fix, at the 


Colorado 4. 

Opening later in October, play date and locale 
to be announced, is the highly acclaimed new 
film by Terence (Badlands) Malick, Days of Heaven. 
A downbeat love story set in the Texas panhan- 
dle area just before World War II, the film stars 
Richard Gere, the actor who played the hyper- 
active hoodlum who terrorized Diane Keaton 
through much of Looking for Mr. Goodbar. 

October might well be Richard Gere month; 
he will also appear in Bloodbrothers with Paul Sor- 
vino and Tony Lo Bianco. Billed as “the tough 
but tender drama of Stony, a handsome and 
restless 19-year-old who is sure that there’s a 
better life for himself out there somewhere,’ 
Bloodbrothers sounds like a remake of Saturday 
Night Fever without the discomania. 

November openings will include several long- 
awaited spectaculars. The multimillion-dollar 
musical smash The Wiz, starring Diana Ross and 
Richard Pryor, will bow at the Aladdin on Nov. 3. 
The Continental will open Born Again on Nov. 17 
with Dean Jones starring as the regenerate 
Charles Colson. 


Perhaps the most eagerly anticipated film of 
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Moved Again! 


Elrond’s Kitchen is now 
at the Safari 
554 South Broadway 


(across from Montgomery Wards) 


hours: 10:30 am to 10 pm Mon-Sat 
weekend breakfast 9 am-2 pm 


free parking in back 


777-3921 554 S. Broadway 

















Comedy thriller Who Is Killing the Great Chefs of 
Europe opens Oct. 6. Left to right: George Segal, 
Robert Morley and Jacqueline Bisset. 





the decade will open on Nov. 15 at U-Hills. Ralph 
Bakshi’s adaptation of the first half of J.R.R. Tol- 
kien’s Lord of the Rings has inspired its creators to 
describe it as a “moving painting” to distinguish 
it from previous animated films, which it pre- 
sumably surpasses. Completed after 314 years by 
350 animators, from original drawings by Bak- 
shi, the film is already being touted by the stu- 
dios for an Oscar for Best Picture. 

Foreign film buffs will not be starved this fall, 
either. The Vogue will usher in the Taviani 
brothers’ stunning Padre, Padrone on Sept. 27, 
followed by the documentary on homosexuality, 
Word Is Out on Oct. 11. On Oct. 18 the Vogue 
will bring us Viva Italia!, an anthology film by 
three directors in nine segments, starring Vit- 
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Don’t miss the next installment. 


Return the subscription form 


immediately to insure that next week’s 


issue reaches you. For even faster 
service, call us at 321-1525. 
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THE WHOLE STORY 


torio Gassman and Alberto Sordi, and purport- 
ing to be a delineation of all that is unique to the 
Italian character. In November the Vogue will 
feature Marcel Camus’ Bahia, Gunnel Lind- 
blom’s Summer Paradise and Slave of Love, a Chek- 
hovian Russian classic about filmmaking. 

In addition to an autumn festival of revival 
films, the Flick will premiere Franco Brusati’s 
Italian comedy Bread and Chocolate (which sounds 
like a ghastly culinary combination), starring 
Nino Manfredi and Anna Karina, on Oct. 6. In 
November the Flick will offer the new Jules 
Dassin drama, Dreams of Passion, with Melina 
Mercouri, in which she plays an actress whose 
performance of Medea carries over into her off- 
stage life. 

As if 24 new films over the next two months 
were not enough, programs of familiar oldies 
and avant-garde films will continue at the Ogden, 
the Denver Film Society at the University of 
Denver, the Denver Art Museum and the Inter- 
national Film Series in Boulder. My Fair Lady will 
play a return engagement at the Aladdin start- 
ing Oct. 4. The new Ogden program will fea- 
ture a Marlon Brando festival in early October, a 
Lina Wertmuller festival in early December, 
and in between, a series on “Literature into 
Film,’ highlighting adaptations of Joyce, Camus, 
Kafka, D.H. Lawrence, Orwell, Euripides, 
Shakespeare and Joe Heller. 

The Ogden also is offering a series of avant- 
garde films on Thursday evenings. In an attempt 
to duplicate the success of The Rocky Horror Pic- 
ture Show, the Vogue will inaugurate, on Satur- 
day midnights, recurrent showings of Eraserhead, 
one of the most bizarre films ever made. 

If you think all this is confusing, wait until 
Christmas, when some 30 major films are sched- 
uled to premiere simultaneously. To avoid cellu- 
loid indigestion, follow the “Capsule Reviews” 
section in Straight Creek Journal each week. 





THE WAZEE LOUNGE 
AND SUPPER CLUB 


1Sth & WAZEE (UNDER THE VIADUCT) 


for a leisurely lunch from 11 a.m. until 1 in the morning 
Sandwiches from burgers to corned beef 
Pabst & Andeker on tap 








Subscribe to the 


Straight Creek Journal 


Call 321-1525 | 
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OQUE 1465 SO PEARL 


777-2544 13 DAYS ONLY! 
“One of the year's 10 best. A 
film that sings with a moving 
beauty” 

—Newsweek 
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Tite Sat Sept. 29-30 


THOSE } 
BLEEPING s 
BLOOPERS 


MARLON 
BRANDO 
FILM 
FESTIVAL 





Sun-Tue Oct. 2-3 
THE GODFATHER 
(Brando's most inspired) 
THE CHASE 









(Brando's most improvised) 







7:15 and 9:15 
Matinees Sat & Sun 


KFML & The Vogue present 
Fri & Sat at midnight 


IT WILL AMAZE You! 


FORBIDDEN , 
j PLANET 


CinemaGScoPe 
~~ COLOR’ 


WALTER PIDGEON 
` ANNE FRANCIS 

















Wed & Thur Oct. 4-5 
ONE-EYED JACKS 
(Brando stars & directs) 

THE FUGITIVE KIND 

(Brando's most interesting) 















Fri & Sat Oct. 6-7 
LAST TANGO IN PARIS 
(Brando's most controversial) 
A STREETCARE 
NAMED DESIRE 


(Brando's most explosive) 
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Geraldine Page (right) opens her birthday gifts with the family looking on in Interiors, Woody Allen's 
debut as a director of serious drama. Left to right: Sam Waterston, Kristin Griffith, Marybeth Hurt and 
Diane Keaton. 


Woody Allen, 


but seriously 


Interiors 
Written and Directed by Woody Allen 


By PETER KLEM 


HE NOTION that inside every clown 
there is a frustrated tragedian struggling to 
be let out is a theatrical cliché. Yet, aside 

from Shakespeare, there is virtually no one in 
the Western tradition who has worked both 
sides of the street successfully. 

In the history of film it is even more difficult 
to cite examples of people who have even at- 
tempted to wear both the masks of comedy and 
tragedy, let alone carry off the feat. Among ac- 
tors, Jack Lemmon comes to mind, but Lemmon 
never established a well-defined comic persona, 
which eased his transition to more serious pic- 
tures. Since the advent of the era of the auteur, 
no director has emerged who handles both 
styles convincingly. (You don’t hear of the com- 
edies of Ingmar Bergman, for instance.) Fellini is 
a possible exception; his humanism encom- 
passes the spectrum of life’s experiences, but his 
films defy categorization as puré examples of 
comedy or tragedy, except, perhaps, tor La Strada. 

Woody Allen, our greatest comic director, has 
now -decided to challenge this elusive goal by 
making a tragedy. This comes as no great sur- 
prise, since his films have gradually moved in 
that direction, and Annie Hall walked a tightrope 
between the two polarities. He has wisely kept 
himself behind the camera; his performance in 
The Front demonstrated that he is an inherently 
funny man who could never be credible as a se- 
rious actor. 

His casting of Interiors, the film resulting from 
his intention to make a serious work, reads like 
a “Who’s Who” of the American theater. The 
dominant figure in the film, a brittle, middle-age 
neurotic named Eve, whose existence crumbles 
when her husband leaves her, is played by Ger- 
aldine Page, who is so consummate an actress 
that she can even make her eyelids move inde- 
pendently of one another. Eve’s estranged hus- 
band Arthur is enacted by E.G. Marshall, as dis- 
tinguished a personification of upright integrity 
as ever strode the boards. Eve’s rival for Ar- 
thur’s affections, the winsome low-life Pearl, is 
played by the redoubtable Maureen Stapleton, 
whose every move is perfection. 

Eve and Arthur have three daughters who are 
drawn ineluctably into the turmoil occasioned by 
the disintegration of their parents’ marriage. Re- 
nata (Diane Keaton), the eldest, is a successful 








poet who struggles to overcome a writer’s block 
only slightly less immobilizing than that of her 
novelist husband Frederick (Richard Jordan). 
Flyn (Kristin Griffith), a superficially charming 
actress who has made it big in movies for TV, is 
remote from the family tensions, but snorts co- 
caine in her private moments. Joey (Marybeth 
Hurt), the youngest daughter, is unable to set- 
tle on a career, to the frustration of her film- 
maker boyfriend Mike (Sam Waterston). ! 

In the hands of any other director, this ma- 
terial could easily have been converted to a stage 
play—there are dyadic confrontations between 


the characters in every conceivable combina- 
tion: Eve and Arthur, Eve and Joey, Renata and 
Arthur, Eve and Mike, Renata and Joey, Frede- 
rick and Flyn. But Woody’s medium is film, and 
he uses it to stunning effect in characterizing his 
people as isolated, withdrawn sufferers, lost in 
thought. The predominant image of Interiors is a 
face in profile staring out a window. 

The title has a two-fold meaning. Eve is an in- 
terior decorator, devoted to imposing on others 
“my beiges and earth tones” (The film opens 
with silent vistas of rooms in a house she has 
decorated.) Her color schemes are somber, her 
style of furnishing spare and elegant. Arthur 
likens her world to “an ice palace” 

But the “interiors” that matter to Woody are 
the innards of his characters, revealed in long, 
cerebral soliloquies to one another. Unfortu- 
nately, every topic of conversation decays into 
the exposition of an emotional symptom. It is as 
if each character is in psychoanalysis with the 
nearest listener, yet none of these analysts (ex- 
cept the down-to-earth Pearl) has the temerity 
to tell the analysand that he (or she) is spouting 
intellectualizations. The few emotional out- 
bursts in the film crack its austere surface like 
the vase that Pearl inadvertently knocks to the 
floor late in the film, an act for which she is 
branded a “vulgarian” 

Clearly, Allen’s cinematic mentor is Bergman, 
and Interiors is reminiscent of The Silence, Persona 
and Cries and Whispers in its coldness and its lack 
of emotional connectedness between the char- 
acters. It is the irony of Allen’s fictitious family 
that each member longs for the love of one 
other, while that other seeks affection from one 
who cannot give it. Thus, Joey yearns in vain for 
approval from Eve, who is futilely attached to 
Arthur, who favors Joey, et cetera. 

Ultimately, this chain of frustration makes 
Interiors a claustrophobic film. One longs for 








Fashionable 
pessimism 


Girl Friends 


Screenplay by Vicki Polon 
Directed by Claudia Weill 


By PETER KLEM 


ee ASHIONABLE pessimism is all the 

rage these days,’ declares the E.G. Mar- 

shall character in Interiors at one point. 

The truth of this homily may explain the ac- 

claim that has greeted not only Interiors, but also 
Claudia Weill’s film Girl Friends. 

Girl Friends is one of those Cinderella movies 
that began on a shoestring (a $10,000 grant 
from the American Film Institute) and ended up 
the toast of three film festivals (Rotterdam, Los 
Angeles and Cannes). The picture was acquired 
by Warner Brothers for national distribution 
after receiving widespread praise. 

Girl Friends began as a 30-minute short, from 
an original idea by director Weill and screen- 
writer Vicki Polon. It was the simple story of 
two friends, Susan (Melanie Mayron) a zaftig 
Jewish photographer who specializes in wed- 
dings and bar mitzvahs, and Anne (Anita Skin- 
ner), an aspiring WASP poet. As roommates 
they not only collaborate on decorating their 
apartment, but encourage each other in their ar- 
tistic endeavors. Then Anne marries, and the re- 
lationship is sundered. 

These early scenes, which comprised the ori- 
ginal project, have an amateurish quality to 
them. The dialogue is hopelessly banal, and the 
camera work lurches from one close-up to an- 
other, determined by which character is speak- 
ing. Weill was already an experienced director; 
she had made the Oscar-nominated short The 
Other Half of the Sky: A China Memoir, a record of 
the trip to China by a group of American 
women that included Shirley MacLaine. Why 
the early scenes of the film should be so clumsy 
is a mystery. 


At any rate, Weill and Polon felt that their film 
was unfinished at 30 minutes. Intrigued with 
the saga of Susan after Anne has left her, they 
reassembled the cast a year later, hired Eli Wal- 
lach and Viveca Lindfors (in a casting coup) for 
supporting roles, and extended the story over 
many months, broadening the characters and 
deepening the issues. 

The result is a more mature effort than the 
short would have been. The argument of the 
story, superficially appealing to feminists but as- 
piring to greater universality, is that a good 
friend is hard to find, and beats a husband or 
lover any day. (A corollary to the proposition 
that “A woman without a man is like a fish with- 
out a bicycle?’ in other words.) 

But then the “fashionable pessimism” seeps in 
and poisons the whole enterprise. Susan is a 
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Melanie Mayron is an aspiring photographer who 
suddenly finds herself alone in Claudia Weill’s Cin- 
derella film. Mayron may be the best part of the 
movie. . 
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someone to shatter the family’s straightjacket 
reserve. Pearl almost accomplishes this impos- 
sible task, but is too late (and too ambivalently 
regarded by the daughters) to touch anyone but 
Arthur. Her breezy banality (“You only live once, 
but once is enough if you play it right!”) is a re- 
freshing breeze, but Allen depreciates her: He 
shows her dancing a solo to an old Tommy Dor- 
sey record, and lets it be known that her son— 
by a former marriage—makes a living painting 
on black velvet in the lobby of Caesar's Palace. 
(The film’s only Allenesquely humorous line, by 
the way.) 

Just as Eve’s melancholia casts a pall over the 
entire film, her daughters Renata and Joey area 
pair of sad sacks who spend most of their lives 
bogged in self-pity. Yet even their similarity fails 
to bind them together; late in the film, when 
they are united by a common tragedy, and at- 
tempt an embrace, they are physically tentative 
with one another, as if experimenting with inti- 
macy. 

Comparison with another great comic direc- 
tor who attempted to be serious on occasion 
seems relevant. Whenever Chaplin tried to be 
serious, he became either sentimental or bom- 
bastic. (This is not to belittle sentimentality; the 
ending of City Lights, while certainly sentimen- 
tal, is one of the sublime moments of cinema.) 

Whereas Chaplin overindulged his emotions, 
Allen in Interiors “underindulges” them. The film 
is highly respectable, but not endearing. Allen 
seems closer to the truths of life in Love and’ Death 
and Annie Hall, films in which he was primarily a 
humorist. 

In spite of this flaw, Interiors is definitely worth 
seeing. Every frame of the film declares that we 
are in the presence of a worthy filmmaker. One 
hopes that Woody is evolving toward a style in 
which he can combine the best both of comedy 
and of tragedy—as life itself does. 
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young woman who is so devastated by Anne’s 
loss through marriage that she bursts into tears 
while watching “The Dating Game; as if to say, 
“Who wants a date? I need a buddy!” Her rela- 
tionships with men are disastrous: The rabbi for 
whom she takes photographs (played sensi- 
tively by Wallach) makes a clumsy, half-hearted 
play for her, then retreats to the security of his 
marriage. Her lover Eric (Christopher Guest) is 
a self-centered turkey who interprets her sug- 
gestions to improve his recipe for mashed po- 
tatoes as a “femalevolent” attempt to control his 
life. 

She acquires a new rommate, Ceil (Amy 
Wright), a flaky dancer whom she picks up 
hitchhiking, but Ceil also makes a pass at her. 
Her attempts to rekindle her friendship with 
Anne end in disappointment. The movie ends 
with a freeze-frame close-up of a dejected 
Susan, and one can almost hear “Alone Again, 
Naturally” on the soundtrack. 

Susan finally manages to achieve some pro- 
fessional success, with Lindfors appearing as a 
sympathetic gallery manager who exhibits her 
photographs. But the accolades of the public are 
as nothing compared to the aching void within 
her. One longs to send her to a good therapist. 

In the long run, the unalloyed depression of 
Girl Friends becomes aggravating. The film has 
been praised because of its uncompromising 
realism, but how realistic is a life of continual 
misery? One suspects that Weill is being patron- 
ized because she is a woman director, and that a 
liberal critical establishment wishes her well. 
Yet, in its slick, Hollywood fashion, Julia was a 
much more satisfying depiction of a female 
friendship. Girl Friends levels antagonistic innu- 
endoes at marriage, extramarital affairs, hetero- 
sexual romance and other currently unpopular 
conventions. In so doing, however, it sustains 
the stereotype of women as unhappy, masochis- 
tic victims of circumstance, a myth that femi- 
nists above all should wish to see laid to rest. 

The one bright spot of Girl Friends is the per- 
formance of Melanie Mayron. Best remem- 
bered previously as the teen-age hitchhiker in 
Harry and Tonto, or the buxom cashier from Car 
Wash, Mayron is a natural actress who com- 
bines earthy sexiness with a wholesome, re- 
freshing directness. If Girl Friends accomplishes 
nothing else, it will provide a welcome boost to 
Mayron’s career. 









WHY ZACH’S? 


Good food & drink with pleasant company 
in the finest Capitol Hill tradition 
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=. ELEGANT DINING 
AT A MODEST PRICE 
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11:00 AM-10:30 PM 

MON. thru SAT. 


1520 S. Colorado Blud. 
(4 blocks North of 1-25) 


757-4777 


WE HONOR VISA AND MASTER CHARGE 
—PLENTY OF FREE PARKING — 


go draiegut- To ATM Movi. 


Because there’s going to be nothing straight 
about a CHEECH & CHONG film. 


Every generation has had their own comedy duo; 
the 30’s had Laurel and Hardy. 
Abbott & Costello broke up the 40’s 
and Martin and Lewis really fractured the 50’s. 


CHEECH & CHONG have helped make 
the 70’s go “UP IN SMOKE?” 


CHEECH & CHONG are the comedy team 
that gave birth to rock comedy 
and in the process of turning on 
a whole generation, sold ten million albums, 
picked up numerous awards, including 
Cash Box and Billboard’s best comedy duo, 
and a Grammy for their album, 
“Los Cochinos?” 




















1480 Humboldt St. 
831-0870 


Serving continuously from 
1lam-midnight Mon.-Sat. 
From 4pm Sunday 














Now it’s time for a 
CHEECH & CHONG movie. 


C & C’s “UP IN SMOKE” 
will make you feel very funny. 


So don’t go straight to see this movie! 
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-Paramount Pictures Presents ———— 
A Lou Adler Production —— 
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Starring Cheech Marin and Tommy Chong 

Tom Skerritt Edie Adams Strother Martin 
and Stacy Keach as Sgt. Stedenko Written by Tommy Chong & Cheech Marin 
Produced by Lou Adler & Lou Lombardo Directed by Lou Adler Panavision® 


©1978 Paramount 
RESTRICTED D> Original soundtrack album available on Warner Bros. Records and Tapes. | Pictures Corporation. 


UNDER 17 REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING Under the direction of Ode Sounds & Visuals. 
= All Rights Reserved. 


PARENT OR ADULT GUARDIAN 
STARTS FRIDAY! 
NORTH VALLEY CINEMA 
84th & Valley Hwy. / 288-5610 






TAMARAC SQUARE 6 
7777 E. Hampden / 755-5100 


LAKERIDGE TWIN 
1650 Wadsworth Bivd. / 238-1346 
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CURRENT 
ATTRACTIONS 


Aguirre, the Wrath of God: Werner Herzogs 
powerful 1973 vision of leadership gone mad in 
the person of a 17th-century Spanish conquista- 
dor. Filmed on location in Peruvian and Brazil- 
ian jungles, Aguirre contains some breathtak- 
ingly impressive scenery 

IFS, Muenzinger, Sept. 30-Oct. 1, 7 & 9 p.m. 





Almost Summer. A treatise on California high 
school politics, starring Didi Conn (You Light Up 

My Life) 
Buckingham 5, North Valley, Southglenn, 
Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


Animal House: A string of sight gags about a 
raunchy fraternity of the ‘60s, authored by sev- 
eral writers from The National Lampoon and 
brightened considerably by a voicanically comic 
performance from John Belushi. While uneven, 
the movies does tap into the atmosphere of “any- 
thing goes’ prankishness that makes the fun of 
campus life worth the price of a college educa- 

tion 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Westland, 
Westminster 6 


Buckstone County Prison: Life on a North Caro- 
lina chain gang 


Brentwood 4, Colorado 4 


The Buddy Holly Story: Gary Busey, late of Big 

Wednesday, as the senior resident of rock 'n' roll 

neaven 

Buckingham 5, Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, Valley 3, 
Westminster 6 


Buffalo Rider. A PG-rated Western in which the 

protagonist saddies up a bison instead of a 

horse, derivative of an old rodeo stunt. 
Paramount 


Capricorn One: Peter Hyams’ film about a bogus 
landing on Mars is a tedious bit of business, 
except for its electrifying climax. Hal Holbrook 
and Telly Savalas have some choice scenes, up- 
staging Elliott Gould, James Brolin, Sam Water- 
ston et al. 

Fox-Aurora 


The Cheap Detective: Neil Simon has amalga- 
mated the plots of Casablanca and The Maltese 
Faicon, with Peter Falk cast in the Bogart role. 
Although the picture boasts an all-star cast, and 
one has the constant urge to laugh, little comes 
of it because of Robert (Murder by Death) 
Moore's listless direction. 

Aurora Mall, Brentwood 4 


Death on the Nile: While not as original as Mur- 
der on the Orient Express, this adaptation of 
Agatha Christie has the same lush cinematogra- 
phy (with an Egyptian travelogue as an added 
bonus), a rollicking all-star cast (with Angela 
Lansbury a stand-out as an eccentric author) 
and a fine Hercule Poirot in Peter Ustinov, who 
lends the role just a touch of whimsy. 

Cooper: starts Sept. 29 


The End: Burt Reynolds directs himself in a 
movie about a real-estate salesman with a termi- 
nal illness. After the novelty of an all-star cast 
(Sally Field, Joanne Woodward, Dom DeLuise, 
Myrna Loy, Pat O’Brien, etc.) wears off, the 
movie becomes moribund, too. Kristy McNichol 
iS a young actress to watch 

Gothic, Oriental 


Fairy Tales: An X-rated porno fantasy from the 
makers of the X-rated Cinderella. 
Colorado 4 


Foul Play: An hilarious, well-pacea comedy 
written and directed by Colin (Silver Streak) 
Higgins, and bringing out all the most endearing 
qualities of its stars, Goldie Hawn and Chevy 
Chase. He plays a bumbling detective, and she is 
the damsel in distress whom he rescues. 
Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


y 








Director Robert Altman rehearses a scene from A Wedding. The film, which was pre- 
viewed here in May at the First Denver International Film Festival, opens a general run at 


the Tamarac 6 this week. 





Girl Friends: (See review, this issue) 
Colorado 4 


The Goodbye Giri: Richard Dreyfuss walks off 
with Neil Simon's comedy about an aspiring actor 
who is forced to share an apartment with a 
reluctant roommate, Marsha Mason. Predictably, 
love conquers all. 


Cinderella City 


Grayeagle: An aging Indian chief seeks to gather 
his family around his deathbed, necessitating the 
recapture of a daughter from a white foster fam- 
ily. 
Cinema 70 
Grease: Kid stuff. 
Cherry Creek, Tamarac 6 


Heaven Can Wait A charming, old-fashioned 
sort of movie, and not only because it’s a remake 
of the 1941 comedy, Here Comes Mr. Jordan. 
Writer, director, producer and star Warren Beatty 
plays a football player reincarnated as an indus- 
trial tycoon, and you couldn't ask for a sweeter 
captain of industry. With Julie Christie, never 
lovelier; James Mason, never suaver, and Dyan 
Cannon, Charles Grodin and Jack Warden, never 
funnier 

Target Village, U-Hills, Westminster 6 


Hooper. Burt Reynolds, full of his usual grins 
and macho style, stars as a Hollywood stuntman 
about to play daredevil one time too many 
Director Hal Needham, himself a stuntman for 20 
years, indulges in some semiautobiography, but 
doesn't dig into the stuntman's rationale deeply 
enough. With Jan-Michael Vincent and Brian 
Keith. Oh, yeah, Burt's girlfriend is here, too 
Buckingham 5, Federal, Mayan, 
Southglenn, Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


House Calls: Glenda Jackson and Walter Mat- 
thau star as a no-nonsense divorcee and a 
widower turned would-be swinger who some- 
how manage a relationship. There are a few soft 
jabs at the medical profession, but overall the 
film turns out to be a superior remake of A 
Touch of Class. 

Target Village 





Farrah Fawcett-Majors, shown here with Jeff Bridges, makes her feature film debut in 
Somebody Killed tier Husband, which is opening at four local theaters this week. Wnat 
must Lee think? 


The Inheritance: Dominique Sanda abandons the 
plaything role previously assigned her and be- 
comes a fortune hunter protagonist in this 19th- 
century period piece, which resembles “Master- 
piece Theater” spiced up with some R-rated 
nude scenes. The plot is like a second-rate novel 
by Balzac; she seduces a flour merchant (An- 
thony Quinn) and both his sons. 

Cherry Creek, Villa Italia 


Interiors: (See review, this issue) 
U-Hills 


Jaws 2: By now, Universal Studios has us brain- 
washed to react with panic every time we hear 
John Williams’ infernal shark theme. The for- 
mula works, and the sequel doesn’t even need a 
plot to justify its existence, just the old mechan- 
ical menace. 

Aurora, Northglenn, Target Village, Valley 3 


The Last Waltz: Bob Dylan, Neil Diamond, Joni 
Mitchell and others make guest appearances at 
the last concert given by The Band. Martin (Taxi 
Driver) Scorsese directed this concert film, 
which rapidly deteriorates into a dirge for the 
halcyon ‘60s 

Valley 3 


The Manitou: According to the dictionary, “man- 
itou” is an Algonquin term for a mysterious nat- 
ural force. William Girdler, who wrote and 
directed this horrorama, persuaded the other- 
wise good-natured wood demon to menace Tony 
Curtis, Michael Ansara, Susan Strasberg and 
Stella Stevens 

Brentwood 4 


Norsemen: Lee Majors, disguised with peroxide, 
plays one of “a reckless band of blond giants.” 
(Perhaps that should read ‘‘feckless.’’) 

Cinema 70 


Padre Padrone: An Italian film by the Taviani 
brothers about a Sardinian shepherd who over- 
comes adversity and goes on to an illustrious 
career. Werner Herzog declares it the best film 
he's seen in years. A must. 

Vogue 


Pretty Baby: Louis (Lacombe, Lucien) Malle’s 
examination of a 12-year-old who grows up ina 
bordello with her mother (Susan Sarandon) is an 
interesting re-creation of early 20th century New 
Orleans decadence, but photographer Keith Car- 
radine's infatuation with the heroine (young 
Brooke Shields) is a perverse peculiarity. 
Brentwood 4 


Revenge of the Pink Panther. Peter Sellers’ fifth 
(and reportedly last) outing as the inept Inspec- 
tor Clouseau, romping through another set of 
sight gags with appealing co-star Dyan Cannon. 
Clouseau-lovers will find the same old formula 
dazzlingly intact—the laughs come automati- 
Cally. 

Continental 


Sergeant Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band: A 
potpourri of Beatles songs, performed by Peter 
Frampton and the Bee Gees in the title roles, 
with assistance from George Burns, Billy Pres- 
ton, Aerosmith, Donald Pleasance and others. 
Elaborately overproduced, and too long by half, 
but some moments are choice. 

Century 21 


Smokey and the Good-Time Outlaws: Sound fa- 
miliar? Except this exploitationer lacks Burt 
Reynolds and director Hal Needham. 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Knolls, Cinderella City, 
Paramount, Thornton, Westminster 6 


Somebody Killed Her Husband: Jeff Bridges and 

Farrah Fawcett-Majors in a romantic thriller 
Cooper Cameo, Northglenn, Southgienn, 
Westland; starts Sept. 29 


Take All of Me: In polymorphic perversity. 
Colorado 4 


Thank God It's Friday: Donna Summer and The 
Commodores may be among the cast, but you'd 
hradly notice. Robert Klane’s slice-of-life com- 
edy is more like Car Wash transplanted to your 
local neighborhood disco, and about as banal. 

Cherry Knolis, Lakeside 


An Unmarried Woman: Jill Clayburgh gives a 
virtuoso performance in Paul Mazursky’s latest 
movie, the story of a woman who survives a 
divorce with a little help from her friends, lovers 
(Cliff Gorman and Alan Bates) and a supportive 
woman therapist 

Buckingham £, Esquire. Westminster 6 


Up in Smoke: A raunchy comedy by Cheech and 
Chong. 

Lakeridge, North Valley, Tamarac 6; 

starts Sept. 29 


A Wedding: Robert Altman slams upper-class 
suburbia in this sardonic look at an old Ameri- 
can ritual. The all-star cast contains such 
notables as Carol Burnett, Lillian Gish, Howard 
Duff and Mia Farrow. 

Tamarac 6 


A Woman at Her Window: Granier-Deferre directs 
this French romance, which stars Romy 


Schneider, Philippe Noiret and Victor Lanoux. 
Flick 


REVIVALS | 


Alice in Wonderland: A typical soft-core bum- 
mer, this porno musical is by Bill (Flesh Gordon) 
Osco. Lewis Carroll must be having Cheshire kit- 
tens. 

Thornton 3 


The Chase: Arthur Penn directed this taut 1966 
drama about a prison escape and its effect ona 
town in Texas. Marlon Brando is a stand-out; the 
supporting cast features Jane Fonda, Robert 
Redford and E.G. Marshall. 

Ogden, Oct. 1-3 


The Choirboys: A tastelessly unflattering por- 
trait of cops, adapted from Joseph Wambaugh’'s 
best-seller by Robert (Dirty Dozen) Aldrich, even 
Wambaugh disclaims this version. Starring 
Charles Durning, Lou Gossett and Burt Young, 
who turns in the film’s best performance as 
grubby vice-squad sergeant “Scuzzi.” 

Gothic, Oriental 


Enter the Dragon: And exit the audience, except 
for die-hard Bruce Lee fans. 
Centre; starts Sept. 29 


Five Fingers of Death: More kung-foolery. 
Centre; starts Sept. 29 


Forbidden Planet: Intelligent, elaborately pro- 
duced 1956 sci-fi fantasy of travelers to a lost 
planet. Based loosely on Shakespeare's The 
Tempest, it stars Walter Pidgeon and Leslie 
Nielsen. 

Vogue, Sept. 29-30, midnight 


The Fugitive Kind: Sidney Lumet’s 1959 version 
of Tennessee Williams’ Orpheus Descending, 
with Marlon Brando as a drifter who hits a 
Southern town and takes up with Anna Magnani 
and Joanne Woodward 

Ogden, Oct. 4-5 


The Godfather (Part I): Francis Ford Coppola's 
film about the Mafia and how it corrupted 
America, starring Marion Brando and A! Pacino. 

Ogden, Oct. 1-3 


Heavy Traffic: Ralph Bakshi's gritty tale, part- 

cartoon, part-live action, about city life. Dull in 

spots, but with several brilliant touches. 
Cinema 70 


The King of Hearts: One more time .. . Proving 
either that the market for whimsy is inexhaus- 
tible, or that a lot of people get turned on by the 
sight of Alan Bates bareassed. 

CU, Chem 140, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Klute: Jane Fonda won her Best Actress Oscar 
for her performance in this 1971 thriller about a 
prostitute whose life is in danger. Donald Suther- 
land rescues her, in what is perhaps his best 
role. 


CU, Forum Rm, Sept. 28, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Kwaidan: An episodic Japanese love story, 
graceful and moving. 


Ogden, Sept. 27-28 


The Last Remake of Beau Geste: A frenetic 
series of vaudeville skits, loosely strung together 
with a vestige of a plot, in which filmmaker Marty 
Feldman of the Brooks School of Cinema Com- 
edy runs the Foreign Legion into the sand. 
Brentwood 4 


The Mack: A 1973 film which features the then- 
unknown Richard Pryor. A black comedy, in one 
sense of those words. 


Crest 


Mr. Smith Goes to Washington: Frank Capra’s 
1939 classic about a naive Boy Scout Troop 
leader (Jimmy Stewart) sent to Congress, where 
he is abetted by a wise-cracking woman reporter 
(Jean Arthur), resulting in the downfall of a cor- 
rupt senator (Claude Reins). 

Flick, Oct. 2-3 


Murder by Death: Neil Simon works himself into 
another ulcer striving for laughs with this satire on 
detectives past and present. The all-star cast 
needed no direction, and all “do their thing” bril- 


liantly, especially those two geniuses, Peter 
Sellers and Alec Guinness. 
Aurora Mall 


The Nine Lives of Fritz the Cat: Further adven- 
tures of the macho cartoon tabby, tamed to an 
“R” rating. 


Cinema 70 
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One-Eyed Jacks: Marlon Brando, filling in the di- 
rector’s shoes for a departed Sam Peckinpah, 
combats Karl Madden in this overly long, 1966 
mishmash Western. 

Ogden, Oct. 4-5 


Outlaw Blues: Another Peter Fonda movie. Also 
Susan St. Clair. 


Fox-Aurora 


The Outlaw Josie Wales: The best Clint East- 
wood vehicle in several years—a film that rises 
above the expected cinematic exploitation of the 
Old West. 


Federal, Mayan 


Pardon Mon Affaire: Jean Rochefort stars as a 
bumbling middle-age philanderer, falling for the 
luscious Anny Duperey. A delicious French pas- 
try 

IFS, Muenzinger, Oct. 4-6, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Pinocchio: An X-rated version; guess what grows 
longer in this one. 
Thornton 3 


Rashomon: Kurosawa’s absorbing 1951 film 
about a rape/murder described by four different 
characters, with fascinating distortions in their 
recollections. - 

Ogden, Sept. 27-28 


The Sailor Who Fell from Grace with the Sea: As 
pompous as its title, but beautifully photo- 
graphed. Playboy was right about the erotic 
scenes. 

CU, Forum Rm, Oct. 3-4, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


The Scarlet Empress: Josef von Sternberg's 1934 
version of the life of Catherine the Great, with 
Marlene Dietrich in the title role. 

BPL, Sept. 28-29, 7 p.m. 


Seven Beauties: Lina Wertmuller’s controversial 
film about how to survive a Nazi concentration 
camp is an unforgettable exercise in ugliness, 
grotesque as Fellini, but more penetrating. 
Flick, Sept. 28-29 


Sherlock Holmes’ Smarter Brother. Gene Wild- 
er's spoof of Conon Doyle, co-starring Marty 
Feldman and Madeline Kahn, is a bit forced, but 
goes down like a pint of old stout on a rainy 
afternoon when one is semicomatose. 

CU, Forum Rm, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Silent Running: Bruce Dern stars in this 
“sleeper” science fiction entry about ecology. 
CU, Chem 132, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Smiles of a Summer Night: Bergman looks at 
love in a lighter vein; this film is the basis for the 
musical A Little Night Music. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Sept. 27 & 29, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


The Sound of Music: Julie Andrews, of course, 
taming a family of hellions and dancing over the 
Austrian Alps in this highly popular 1965 musi- 
cal. A sure cure for hypoglycemia. 

Aladdin 


Stagecoach: A well-balanced cast (Thomas 
Mitchell, John Carradin, Andy Devine) romps 
through John Ford's Ship of Fools Western; 
exciting chase scene with the Indians, plus high 
romance between “Ringo Kid" John Wayne and 
hooker Claire Trevor. 

BPL, Oct. 3, 2 p.m. 


Those Bleeping Bloopers: An anthology of out- 
takes from movies and TV, heavily larded with 
the double entendre. 

Ogden, Sept. 29-30 


Three Caballeros: Disney in 1943 takes the same 
sort of patronizing look at “our good neighbors 
south of the border” that he took at blacks in 
Song of the South several years later, but there 
are cartoon sequences featuring Donald Duck 
and some Latin friends that are vintage Disney. 

BPL, Oct. 2, 3:30 & 6:30 p.m. 


Tunes of Glory: Alec Guinness gives a marve- 
lous performance as a tyrannical colonel who 
goes berserk when replaced by a younger com- 
mander (John Mills). Ronald Neame directed this 
neglected 1960 masterpiece. 

Flick, Sept. 30-Oct. 1 








widely described as one of the most bizarre films ever made, will be the reg- 
midnight feature at the Vogue. The neighbors'll love it. 


Une Femme Douce: Robert Bresson's elusive 
1969 film about the suicide of a young wife 
(Dominique Sanda) and her husband's futile at- 
tempts to understand. 

IFS, Chem 140, Sept. 28, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Valley of the Dolls: Recently included in an hi- 
larious volume entitled The Fifty Worst Films of 
All Time, this 1967 adaptation of Jackie Su- 
sann's best-seller about young lives destroyed 
by Hollywood stars Barbara Parkins, Patty Duke 
and the tragic Sharon Tate. 

: Gothic, Sept. 29-30, midnight 


The Yellow Submarine: The Beatles as colorful 
cartoon dudes in an animated joyride through 
Pepperland 

Valley 3 


Youngblood: The adventures of a black youth on 
the streets. 


Crest 


Z: Costa-Gavras’ Oscar-winning 1969 political 
thriller about a political assassination and its 
exciting aftermath, starring Yves Montand, Irene 
Papas and Jean-Louis Trintignant. 

Flick, Oct. 4-5 


THEATERS 


Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 

Aurora Mall, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Blvd. 757-8401 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Blvd 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe, 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Blivd., Glendale. 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hampden Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Blvd., 
Glendale. 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax, Aurora. 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood. 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd., Lakewood. 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan, Wheat Ridge. 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & |-25, Thornton. 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th & I-25, Northglenn. 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 

Southglenn, 6840 S. Race. 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hills, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 

Valley 3, E. Evans at S. Monaco. 753-1800 

Villa italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth, Lakewood 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood. 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs, shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Blivd., Boulder 
441-3100. 

CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations: 

Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC), 
Euclid & Broadway; 

Chemistry Bidg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area. 

Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum. 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 297-2793. 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E. Iliff Ave., Denver 
753-2222. 

IFS—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series, shown 
at two Boulder campus locations: 
®Muenzinger Psychology Bldg. auditorium. Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave. 
eChemistry Bldg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area, Euclid & 
Broadway. 

Phone: 492-7903 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center, room 330, 9th St 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts., Denver. 629-5277 

UCMC—Univ. of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series, shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Bivd. 
at 9th Ave., Denver. 394-7006. 





..-toendall / weddings! 


A ROBERT ALTMAN FILM 


“A WEDDING” 


DESI ARNAZ JR. CAROL BURNETT GERALDINE CHAPLIN HOWARD DUFF 
MIA FARROW VITTORIO GASSMAN LILLIAN GISH LAUREN HUTTON 
VIVECA LINDFORS PATMcCORMICK DINA MERRILL NINA VAN PALLANDT 
(AND 32 ASSORTED FRIENDS. RELATIVES. AND UNEXPECTED ARRIVALS) 

TOMMY THOMPSON ROBERT ALTMAN 
JOHN CONSIDINE PATRICIA RESNICK ALLAN NICHOLLS ROBERT ALTMAN 
ROBERT ALTMAN G JOHN CONSIDINE ÁR). A LION'S GATE FILMS PRODUCTION 
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[PG /panenia: GUIDANCE SUGGESTED 2D" 
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MANN THEATRES 


AMARAC SIX 


7777 E. HAMPDEN 755-5100 


Subscribe to the 


Straight Creek Journal 
call 321-1525 


The Ultimate Tool 
for 
Profound Relaxation 


Isolation Tanks are light-, sound- and gravity-free environ- 
ments. With 11 inches of saturated saltwater maintained at 


93.5° F., a state of profound mental and physical relaxation is 
induced. 


Deep mental and physical relaxation has scientifically been 
proved to aid in the reduction of stress. Isolation tanks are spe- 


cifically designed to produce an environment capable of pro- 
viding stress reduction. 


Rental Time Available—S6 per hour 


Denver 
Tank Works 


1491 S. Pearl St. 
For Reservations Call 


733-0782 


Mon-Sat 9am-midnight 
Sunday 11am-midnight 


Brooks Towers 
Tank Works 


1020 15th St./Suite 4L 
For Reservations Call 


892-1174 


Mon-Sat 9am to 10pm 
Sun Noon to 10pm 


Gift Certificates Available 
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THEATER 





CURRENT 





ALL MY SONS by Arthur Miller Stanley Shera- 
ton Hotel in Estes Park. Perf. 7:30 p.m. (dinner 


from 5:30). Stunning theater in a stunning set- 
ting. Miller's complex, confused characters are 
excellently portrayed by Fredye Jo Schattinger 
Charlies Thomas and especially Frank Georgi- 
anna, whose direction is equally skillfu Tickets 
$14.85 for dinner-show package, $5 show only 
973-9699 (Denver), 1-586-3371 (Estes Park) 


Final performances, Wed.-Sat. thru Sept. 30 


I DO, I DO, musical comedy by Tom Jones and 


Harvey Schmidt. Eugene's Dinner Theater. 6100 
Smith Road. Denver Perf T je-Sat., 8:15 p.m 
dinner from 6:30); Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from 
12:30). Plot follows the ives ofa couple from 
young marriage to old age. Dinner package tick- 
ets $1050-$12.50; show only. $9.50-$11.50 


399-0 7 7 
Tue.-Sun. thru Oct. 22 


THE EXERCISE by John Carlino. Touchstone 
Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave.. Denver. Perf Fri - 
Sat., 830 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 p.m. Two actors meet 
to work through a performance problem. and 
their theatrical exercises become an exploration 
of their unresolved love affair. Carlino’s script is 
a masterful juggling of different levels of reality, 
and the Touchstone production is equal to the 
material. Philip Ashby and Laurie O'Brien, under 
Bonnie J. Eckard’s direction provide a riveting 
theatrical experience. Tickets $3.50. 831-1299 
Final performances, Fri.-Sat. thru Sept. 30 


DRACULA ... TOO, melodrama adapated by E 
Burns Ellison, based on the play by James 
Robinson Planche. Heritage Square Opera 
House, US. 40, Golden. Perf. Tue -Sat.. 8:30 p.m 
(dinner from 5:30); Sun., 8 p.m. (dinner from 5): 
Sun. mat., 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Did you hear 
the one about the stand-up comic from Transyl- 
vania? Tickets: Eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun.. $11.50 & 
$12.50; Fri.-Sat., $1250 & $13.50: mat. Sun. 
$9.25 & $10.25. ($1 off for senior citizens) 
279-7881 


Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 26 


THE APPLE TREE, musical by Jerry Bock and 
Sheldon Harnick. Gabriel's Dinner-Theater, Hol- 
iday Inn, 1475 S. Colorado Bivd., Denver. Perf 
Tue.-Sun., 8:30 p.m. (cocktails from 6, dinner 
from 7). An anthology of three musical one-acts 
about romantic complications based on stories 
by Mark Twain, Frank Stockton and Jules Feif- ` 
fer. The Twain piece, The Diary of Adam and 
Eve, has problems, but the production as a 
whole is stylishly performed by a cast of excel- 
lent singers. Tickets: Tue.-Thur. & Sun., $12.78: 
Fri.-Sat., $13.85. 757-7731 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 3 


GOING HOLLYWOOD, origina! musical revue by 
the company of the Dickens Opera House. Perf 
at the Opera House, 308 Main. Longmont. Fri. & 
Sat., 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:30). This “mon- 
tage of the movies” contains songs from the 
silent film era to the present day. Dinner-show 
tickets $8.50-$11; show only, $3.50. Reserva- 
tions necessary. 1-772-8474 

Fri.-Sat. thru Oct. 7 


A CHORUS LINE, musical by Michael Bennett, 
James Kirkwood, Nicholas-Dante, Marvin Ham- 
lisch and Edward Kleban. Broadway touring 
company perf. at the Denver Auditorium The- 
ater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Perf. 8 p.m.: Sat 
& Sun. mat. at 2. Popular musical depicting the 
lives of those dancers who back up the stars 
Tickets: eve: $10-$17; weekend, $15: mat. $8: 
Thur. mat., $6-$12. Tickets available at all Denver 
Dry Goods stores and other Robert Garner 
Attractions outlets. 573-7151. 

Final performances, Wed.-Sat., Sept. 27-30 





Make your 
family portrait 
an 
Important 


Occasion 
plan now for Christmas 


“The Scene is Memory” 
Germinal Stage Denver 


presents 


Tennessee Williams’ 
tender drama of un-fulfilled promises, 
THE GLASS MENAGERIE. 

A not-to-be missed American classic. 
October 5 thru November 5 
Germinal Stage Denver 
1820 Market Street 


(303) 572-0944 





Fite -a 








THE CLUB by Eve Merriam. Bo-Ban’s Cabaret of 
Bonfils Theater; Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St 
Denver. Perf. Thur -Sat.. 8 p.m.: Sun.. 7 p.m A 
musical revue set,in a men’s social club around 
1910 in which sexist men Sing sexist songs and 
tell sexist jokes. The material is all authentic of 
the period: the parts are all played by women. A 
potentially Savage Satire of male chauvinism is 
rendered less biting and more charming in an 
otherwise well-executed production. Tickets: Fri 
& Sat., $4.50; Thur. & Sun., $4.25. Four-play sub- 
scriptions, $12.70 & $13.90. 322-7725 
Thur.-Sun. for an open-end run 


AMERICAN BUFFALO by David Mamet. The- 
ater Under Glass, 1320 E. 17th Ave. Denver 
Perf. Thur.-Sat.. 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 p.m. Ma- 
mets intense portrait of three losers in a Chi- 
cago junk shop won the 1976 Obie award and 
the 1977 Drama Critics Circle Award. It isa diffi- 
cult play, and is given an intelligent engrossing 
production by director Margaret Mancinelli and 
her fine cast. Tickets: Thur. & Sun.. $3.50: Fri 

$4.50; Sat., $5. Six-play subscriptions, $17-$50 
831-8139 


Thur.-Sun. thru Oct. 28 


A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS by Robert Bolt. The- 
ator Threshold at the Arvada Center, 6901 Wads- 
worth Bivd., Arvada. Perf. 8 p.m. Powerful drama 
Outlining the conflict between Thomas More and 
Henry VIII. Tickets $4; season (5 plays) $21 
422-8052 
Fri.-Sat. thru Oct. 7: 
Thur., Oct. 5 


OPENING THIS WEEK 





THE THIN MAN, based on a story by Dashiell 
Hammett. MSC Players of Metro State College 
Perf. in Rm. 271 of the Arts Bidg. on the Auraria 
campus at 10th & Lawrence sts., Denver. Wed - 
Sat, 8 p.m. The MSC set is designed to re- 
semble the Lux Radio Theater of Hollywood, 
where the first presentation of this delightful 
murder mystery was aired in 1936. Tickets $2.50 
(MSC students, $1). 629-3403 


Opens Sept. 27 


CABARET, musical by Fred Ebb and John 
Kander; book by Joe Masteroff: based on the 
Berlin Stories by Christopher Isherwood 
Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arapahoe, 
Boulder. Perf. Tue.-Sat.. 8 p.m. (dinner from 
6:30); Sun., 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:30). The musi- 
cal features some characters that were barely 
mentioned in the movie, but the grim portrait of 
Berlin just prior to the Nazi takeover—mirrored 
by the gay decadence of the Kit Kat Klub—is 
equally as explicit in the stage version. Dinner- 
show tickets: Sun. & Tue.-Thur., $11.56: Fri 
$13.63; Sat., $14.82. Reservations necessary 
449-6000 
Opens Wed., Sept. 27: 
playing Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 19 


PIPPIN, musical by Roger O. Hirson and Ste- 
phen Schwartz. Bonfils Theater, E. Colfax Ave. & 
Elizabeth St., Denver. Perf. Thur.-Sat.. 8 p.m.; 
Sun. mat., 2:30; opening night, 8:30 p.m. Daz- 
zling musical combining rock music, magic, 
dance and circus antics. Tickets Fri., Sat. & 
opening night, $5.55; Thur. night & Sun. mat., 
$5.05. 322-7725 


Opens Sept. 27 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE by Arthur Miller 
Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Denver. Perf 
Wed.-Sat., 8:30 p.m. Miller's passion-filled drama 
of a Brooklyn longshoreman who is driven to 
destruction by a combiantion of guilt and desire. 
Tickets: Wed., $3.50; Thur., $4: Fri., $4.50: Sat.. 
$5. 433-9216. 
Opens Fri., Sept. 29; 
playing Wed.-Sat. for open-end run 


important 
Occasions 


Photography 


251 Steele 
320-1807 





& COCKTAILS | 


800 S. Colorado Blvd. 
757-7868 
Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY ... 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 
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Sam Dodero and Carole Ann McKibben are featured as Rudolpho and Catherine in Arthur 
Miller's compelling waterfront drama, A View from the Bridge, opening this Friday at River- 
tree Theater. See listings for details. 








COUNT DRACULA by Theodore Tiller. Festival 
Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Blvd. Arvada. Perf 
Fri -Sat., 8 p.m Comedy Starring the fiend you 
love to hate. Tickets $3 (students $2. children 
$1.50). 421-7256 or 424-5429. 


Fri.-Sat., Sept. 29-Oct. 21 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF, musical by Joseph 
Stein, Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock. Country 
Dinner Playhouse, S Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe 
Road (6875 S. Clinton Road), Denver. Perf. Tue - 
Sun., 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45): Sat. & Sun 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Tickets $6.50-$10 
(dinner package only). 771-1410 
Opens Fri., Sept. 29: 
playing Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 5 


FUTURE 


EL FIN DEL MUNDO (The End of the World) by 
Luis Valdez. El Teatro Campesino, a theater 
group formed in the fields of Southern Cali- 
fornia during the Delano Grape Strike in the mid- 
60s. It has since won an Off-Broadway Obie and 
gained acclaim in the United States and Europe 
Perf. at the Student Center Theater on the cam- 
pus of Colorado State Univ. in Fort Collins. Tue.- 
Wed., 8 p.m. The play, which is about the con- 
temporary Chicano, is described by the author 
as “a 20th-century mystery-miracle play.” -Tick- 
ets $5 (CSU students, $3). 1-491-5276. 

Only performances, Tue.-Wed., Oct. 3-4 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE by Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market St., 
Denver. Perf. Fri. & Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 
p.m. A poignant tale of a woman from an artis- 
tocratic Southern family who attempts to sal- 
vage her dignity in sparse surroundings. Tick- 
ets: Fri., $4.75; Sat., $5.75; Sun., $3.75. 572-0944. 

Opens Oct. 5 


DIVERSIONS & DELIGHTS by John Gay. Star- 
ring Vincent Price as Oscar Wilde. Best of 
Broadway Series. Perf. at the Auditorium The- 
ater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Mon.-Sat.. 8 
p.m.; Thur. & Sat. mat., 2. Wilde wit and wisdom 
Tickets: eve. $6-$10; mat. $5-$9. Tickets avail- 
able at all Denver Dry Goods stores and other 
Center Attractions outlets. 573-7151. 

Opens Oct. 9 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA by William 
Shakespeare; adapted for musical by John 
Guare and Mel Shapiro, music by Galt McDer- 
mott. Regis College Theater Dept. Perf. at the 
Shoo Fly Saloon in Central City. Wed.-Sun., 8 
p.m. Tickets $3.50 (Regis students, $2.50). 
433-8471. 


Opens Oct. 11 


SLEUTH by Anthony Shaffer. Univ. of Denver 
Theater, E. Evans Ave. & S. University Blvd., 
Denver. Perf. Oct. 12-14 & 20-21. 8:30 p.m.; Oct. 
17-19, 7:45 p.m.; Sun., Oct. 15 mat. at 2:30. 
Humorous, civilized mystery play. Tickets $4.50. 
753-2518. 


Opens Oct. 12 


JIM TURNER, musical sawyer. Music-Theater 
presented by the Touchstone Theater, 1035 E. 
17th Ave., Denver. Fri.-Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 
p.m. The well-known classical Sawyer also plays 
crystal goblets and huge John Deere wrenches 
(“wrench harps"). The Touchstone is involved in 
helping Turner prepare a show for the Smithso- 
nian. Tickets $4. 831-1299. 


Opens Oct. 13 


DRACULA, adapted from the novel by Bram 
Stoker. Dicken's Opera House, 308 Main, Long- 
mont. Perf. Fri. & Sat., 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 
6:30). Special Halloween show. Dinner-show 
tickets $8.50-$11. Reservations necessary. 
1-772-8474. 


Opens Oct. 13 


ROMEO AND JULIET by William Shakespeare. 
Loretto Heights College Theater. Perf. at the Mae 
Bonfils Stanton Center for the Performing Arts 
on the LHC campus, 3001 S. Federal Bivd.. 
Denver. Oct. 14-21, 8 p.m. Tickets $2.50-$3.50 
936-4265 


Opens Oct. 14 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





WORDS, TUNES & FUN. Storyteller's Theater in 
the Children’s Museum, 931 Bannock St., Den- 
ver. Perf. Sat., 3 p.m. Combination of fairy tales 
and nursery rhymes set to music and dance. 
Tickets: children 50¢C, adults 75¢. 572-8156 
Final perf., Sat., Sept. 30 


FRANKENSTEIN, adapted from the novel by 
Mary Shelley. Theater Under Glass, 1320 E. 17th 
Ave., Denver. Perf. Mon. & Fri., 10 a.m.; Tue. & 
Thur., 10 & 11:30 a.m.; Sat., 1 p.m. Tickets $1. 
831-8139 

Mon.-Tue., Thur.-Sat. for an open-end run 


LANCE 








TWYLA THARP DANCERS. PBS production, 
“Making Television Dance.” Performance and 
documentary with Twyla Tharp, featuring cho- 
reography created especially for television. 
Wed., 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


Sept. 27 


COLORADO CONCERT BALLET. Perf. at Hous- 
ton Fine Arts Center on the campus of Colorado 
Women's College, Montview Blvd. & Quebec St.. 
Denver. All eves (except Sun.) 8:15; Sun., 7: p.m.: 
mat. Sat. & Sun., Sept. 23-24, at 2. Program: 
“Make Believe,” a jazz-rock ballet set to the 
music of Chuck Mangione, chor. by Fernand 
Nault; “Chaconne; a classical ballet chor. by M. 
Morawski. Tickets $5-$9. Subscription tickets of- 
fered. 377-8086; 322-2419. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 1 


TWYLA THARP DANCERS. PBS production, 
“Great Performances.” Program includes Tharp’s 
creation, “Sue’s Leg,” which is a mixture of 
American popular dancing and classical Style. 
Sat., 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


Sept. 30 


OP ODYSSEY. Perf. at the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, 30 W. Dale, Colorado Springs. 
Fri., 8:15 p.m. A combination of dance, music, 
film, kinetic sculpture and the human voice, 
chor. by Valerie Hammer. Tickets $6.75 (student 
& senior citizen rates available). Variety of sub- 
scriptions offered for 9-production series. 
1-634-5581. 


Oct. 6 


OP ODYSSEY. Perf. at the Arvada Center, 6901 
Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. Tue. & Wed., 8 p.m. 
Program repeats that of Oct. 6 show at the Colo. 
Springs Fine Arts Center. Tickets $5. Dance sub- 
scription (3 productions) $10. 422-8052. 

Oct. 10-11 


SYLVIA EMERY. Perf. at the St. Charles on 
Wazee art gallery, 1843 Wazee, Denver. Sun., 5 
p.m. Dance is on the occasion of an Opening re- 
ception for artists Jonathan Rosen and Jeffrey 
Moore, whose works will remain on display 
through Nov. 12. Dancers are the Subjects of 
several of Moore's recent paintings and draw- 
ings, and Emery will perform a dance piece in 
conjunction with the exhibit. Free admission. 
573-5233. 


Oct. 15 


COLORADO CONTEMPORARY DANCE. Sec- 
ond dance series: Murray Louis Dance Co., Nov. 
10-11; Jose Limon Dance Co.. Dec. 1-2; Louis 
Falco Dance Co., Jan. 19-20: Joffrey II Dancers, 
March 2-3. All performances at the Houston Fine 
Arts Center on the campus of Colorado Women's 
College, Montview Bivd. & Olive St., Denver. Fri.- 
Sat., 8 p.m. Subscriptions: members, $28 & $32: 
nonmembers, $30 & $34. Send self-addressed, 
Stamped envelope to Colorado Contemporary 


Dance, P.O. Box 6665. Denver, CO 80206 or call 
238-2912. 
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Excellent 
beginning 
to a new 
season 


American Buffalo 


By David Mamet 
Directed by Margaret Mancinelli 
Theater Under Glass 


By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


HEATER UNDER GLASS 
opened its fall season last week 
with an intelligent production 

of a difficult play. Ever mindful of 
the old swallow-summer axiom, we 
hesitate to draw a conclusion on 
the basis of one performance, but 
the current production of David 
Mamet's American Buffalo indicates a 
mature approach to theater which 
has heretofore been lacking at The- 
ater Under Glass. 

American Buffalo, which won the 
Obie award for the 1976 -off- 
Broadway season, was produced on 
Broadway last year. That produc- 
tion was hailed as the most excit- 
ing Broadway debut of a new 
American playwright since Ed- 
ward Albee’s Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? In 1977 American Buffalo won 
the Drama Critics Circle Award 








The Spider’s Web 





for best American play, and David 
Mamet has become the latest dar- 
ling of New York theater critics. 

In American Buffalo Mamet gives 
us three petty thieves in a Chi- 
cago junk shop contemplating the 
theft of a valuable coin collection. 
They are Don, the big, even- 
tempered man who owns the shop; 
Bobby, a dull-witted ex-junkie who 
works for and looks up to Don, and 
Teach, a high-strung loser who 
dreams of success. Through the 
course of the play, Don and Teach 
are torn between opposing sets of 
values. Both believe that the path 
to success is the free-enterprise 
system, which they interpret as 
ruthless jungle law. They also be- 
lieve in friendship and loyalty. 
While Teach remains confused at 
the end, Don finally finds a solu- 
tion to the conflict in his relation- 
ship with Bobby. 

Mamet’s writing is lean and 
tough. His most striking talent is 
for re-creating idiomatic American 
speech. There is no exposition in 
American Buffalo, nor much appar- 
ent character development in the 
script; we are hurled into the lives 
of the three men without explana- 
tion and must interpret the mate- 
rial at hand. This style of writing is 
a real challenge for the director 
and performers and is certainly not 
a guaranteed crowd-pleaser. The 
staff of Theater Under Glass took 
a chance in attempting the play at 
all. It is therefore all the more sat- 
isfying that the production is suc- 
cessful. There are a few weak- 
nesses, but they are not sufficient 
to undermine the general effec- 
tiveness of the piece. 


WEEKDAYS 


Phil Wood as Don: excellent when aroused to fury. 





We have criticized director Mar- 
garet Mancinelli on several past oc- 
casions for heavy handedness, and 
consequently were somewhat ap- 
prehensive about her treatment of 
American Buffalo’s fragile character 
relationships. To our delight, the 
anticipated difficulties never ma- 
terialized. Mancinelli has shaped 
American Buffalo carefully, allowing 
the play and the actors to find their 
own rhythms. The violent conclu- 
sion is built up to gradually; the 
plot ebbs and flows naturally. Al- 
though there is still a tendency to 


tive. Phil Wood’s Don 


There were occasional lapses 


illustrate lines through physical non sequitur. But the three per- 
gesture, the action is far less formed well together, and were 
stagey than in previous produc- clearly well rehearsed. Stephen 
tions. 


Mancinelli’s cast is equally effec- cellent. 





is under- 
stated, in contrast to Tony Manci- 
nelli’s Teach, who is always on the 
verge of exploding. Although 
Wood at times falls into a monot- 
onous tone and rhythm, he is be- 
lievable as a tired man, and is ex- 
cellent when he is finally aroused 
to fury. James Read gives a fine, 
consistent interpretation of Bobby. 


in 


the performances. On a few occa- 
sions it seemed that an actor didn’t 
understand a line he was deliver- 
ing, which made for an occasional 


Kudebeh’s junk shop set is also ex- 


corded at the Keystone Korner in San Fran- 


cisco, Dec. 30-31, 1977. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 1 





Storytelling for children of all ages 


Beginning Oct. 2, The Spider’s Web returns for a 
new season on KCFR. 

The Spider’s Web, a series of well-produced lis- 
tening adventures, won three awards this year. In 
May the International Reading Association recog- 
nized “The Web” with its Annual Broadcast Media 
Award; in June it won one of the annual Major 
Armstrong FM Radio Awards, and most recently, 
the American Legion Auxiliary bestowed the show 
with the 1978 Golden Mike Award. 

This season features, among others, Mr. Dick 
stories from R. Kipling and Lewis Carroll, and the 
unique wizardry of Brother Blue. 

A production of WGBH in Boston, The Spider's 
Web will air each week at 4:30 p.m., Monday 
tnrough Friday. Give your eyes a rest and your 
imagination a workout. Join us! 


Pan 901 
CFREm 
LISTENER-SPONSORED 


PUBLIC RADIO 


Denver, Colorado 80210 / 753-3437 





6:00 am The Morning Mix 6 am Diverse Music 
with Jon Hindlemann. Including NPR news on z j 
the hour-and BBC Newsreel at 6:45 6 pm All Things Considered... National Public 
Radio's award-winning news and public affairs 
10:00 am Diverse Music program 
WAR RUE MORNE BE: ARRERE RWO 7:00 Options: Theft and Forgery of Art. Wendy Blair 
2:30 pm Diverse Music with Chuck Burrows explores the underground world of what hap- 
- pens to art after it is stolen. She talks with 
6:00 pm All Things Considered... curaters, dealers and the police 
Bob Edwards and Susan Stamberg host 90 : 
minutes of in-depth news and features from 8:00 Jazz with Thee Harrell 
National Public Radio 
7:30 pm Diverse Music MONDAY, OCT. 2 


with Bob Stecker 


HIGHLIGHTS 


FRIDAY, 


7 am 


7:30 pm 


9:00 


SEPT. 29 


Congressional hearings on the assassina- 
tion of John F. Kennedy (pre-empts /nterna- 
tional Concert Hall at 9 a.m.) 


The Larry Cox Show: Featuring a variety of ar- 
tists from the '20s, '30s and ‘40s. 


The Golden Age of Radio: “The Shadow” in 
Carnival of Death. The elderly keeper of a wax 
museum is a demented mass murderer 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 30 


4:30 pm The Spider's Web: My Side of the Mountain, 


based on the novel by Jean George (see pro- 
gram notes for details) 


TUESDAY, OCT. 3 


9 am 


NPR Recital Hall: Pianist Artur Balsam and vio- 
linist Joseph Fuchs play Beethoven: The Ten 
Violin Sonatas (1); Sonata No. 1 in D Major, 
Op. 12; Sonata No. 5 in F Major (Spring), 
Op. 24, and Sonata No. 9 in A Major, (Kreut- 
zer), Op. 47 


4:30 pm The Spider's Web: My Side of the Mountain 


9:00 


continues 


Kosmos: Prof. Glenn Webster, chairman of phi- 
losophy at the University of Colorado at Den- 
ver, will host this weekly quarter-hour, which 
deals with astronomy, the physical sciences 


6 am Diverse Music and the philosophy of cosmology, the study of 
3 the universe 
noon Bluegrass Breakdown with Pete Wernick, fea- 
4 turing New Grass and New Directions 
Folk Festival U.S.A.: The Blue Ridge Folklif WEDNESDAY, OGT. 4 
3 pm 0 estival U.S.A.: e Blue. Ridge Folklife 
‘ Festival. A celebration of the Slack and white 9 am Echoes: This week Echoes repeats the Sunday 
folkways of Southwest Virginia and North Caro- night Options program, Theft and Forgery of 
lina, this program highlights the rural blues of Art. 
the Piedmont region, and features a tribute to 4:30 pm The Spider's Web: My Side of the Mountain 
North Carolina's legendary Charlie Poole continues 
Others on the.show are E.C. and Orna Ball, 
John Jackson, Homer Walker and Daniel 
Womack. THURSDAY, OCT. 5 
6:00 All Things Considered... National Public 8:30 am National Town Meeting: An Evaluation of Our 
Radio's award-winning news and public affairs Government—lIts Size and Effectiveness, with 
program i guests William Rusher, publisher of The Na- 
“ : tional Review, and Doris Kearns, Harvard lec- 
10:00 Jazz Alive! Rahsaan Roland Kirk Memorial 


Jazz Festival Part Two: This tribute to the late 
reedman/composer features pianist Cedar 
Walton and his quartet with drummer Billy Hig- 
gins, singer Leon Thomas and his trio. Pianist 
George Cables plays solo and trumpeter Fred- 
die Hubbard jams with both George and Cedar 
This program features all new material. Re- 
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4:30 pm 


American Dream 


turer and author of Lyndon Johnson and The 
Nick Thimmesch, columnist 
for The Los Angeles Times, moderates 


The Spider's Web: My Side of the Mountain 


continues 
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GALLERIES 


ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall, 1325 18th St 
Denver. Tue.-Fri., 11-5. 893-5407 

*KSAN: 1st Annual Collection. Thru Oct. 20 
Northwest Coast Indian prints in a small gallery 
that exhibits inexpensive Eskimo art 


ARTS AT SILVER PLUME, The Old Catholic 
Church, Silver Plume, Colo. Fri.-Sun., 11-5 
832-5256 

eFurniture. Thru Oct. 1 

An exhibit of furniture designed and crafted by 
Colorado artists with work ranging from the 
hand-wrought sculptural to prototypes for lim- 
ited production. Artists represented include Rob- 
ert Jorgensen, Virginia DuBrucq, Randy Was- 
sell, Rick Stoner and Debbie Blakeslee 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & 1-225. Aurora 
Tue.-Sat., 10-6. 750-1031 

*The Mustard Seed Comes to Denver. Thru Sept 
30 

Work by 20 members of a long-time Boulder co- 
operative gallery. Pieces on exhibit will include 
watercolors by Carole Barnes, whose work has 
been reproduced in American Artist Magazine, 
Sue Wise, who won the top prize at the Rocky 
Mountain National Water Color exhibit, and work 
by Karmen Effenberger, Bonnie Lhotka and 
others 


BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY, 1333 18th St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat., 11-5 82t200 

eTed Egri. Thru Oct. 7 

Thirty-two standing sculptures and wall pieces 
by a Taos, N.M., artist who works in bronze, syn- 
thetics, welded brass and copper, and cast alu- 
minum. Egri, who has exhibited in the South- 
west for nearly 30 years, works in both a 
figurative and purely abstract style 


CARSON & LEVIN GALLERY, 1408 Wazee St., 
Denver. Mon.-Wed. & Fri., 10-4; also by appoint- 
ment. 571-1614 

Dick Carter. Thru Sept. 30 

Recent paintings by an Aspen artist who served 
as Herbert Bayer’s assistant for a number of 
years. Carter's recent work continues the cool 
abstraction he has practiced though with a grow- 
ing concern for surface. Areas of rich flat color 
are broken by masking-tape lines of removed 
color which create a deckled area. 


CONFLUENCE GALLERY, 1002 S. Gaylord, 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 10-5. 771-0308 

¢Pairables in Wearables. Opens Oct. 6. 

Metals and fibers produced by eight of the gal- 
lery's artist-members. The exhibit features neck 
pieces, rings and earrings in metals, precious 
stones and acrylics; the fiber portion includes 
such things as sheepskin vests, batiked velvet 
shirts and a satin rainbow tuxedo. Featured ar- 
tists are Nancy Ellinghaus, Robbie Smith, Phyl- 
lis Redfield, Pearl Sanchez-Plouf, Sue Cole, Mar- 
cella Marschel, Carol Maree Hoffman and Robin 
Faust. 


THE DARKROOM, 428 E. 1st Ave., Denver. Sun.- 
Fri., 10-10; Sat., 10-6. 744-8333 

Brett Weston. Thru Sept. 30. 

Work completed in the last five years by Edward 
Weston’s son, who has achieved a significant 
reputation on his own. On exhibit will be 8x10 
and 11*14 prints that demonstrate Weston’'s vir- 
tuosity as a photographer and his ability to cap- 
ture nuances of tone in black-and-white pho- 
tography. 


eEdward Weston. Opens Oct. 1. 

When Edward Weston died in 1958, he had be- 
come one of this country’s most significant pho- 
tographers, and today, in retrospect, he is con- 
sidered one of the most influential figures 
in contemporary photography. This exhibition, 
the second show in a three-part Weston series, 
consists of a cross-section of contact prints, in- 
cluding many of the elder Weston's best-known 
images. 


FRED MYERS GALLERY, 1531 19th St., Denver. 
Fri.-Sun., 1-6. 

*Nathaniel Hesse. Thru Oct. 1. 

Recent drawings and metal sculpture by a Silver 
Plume artist. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
Denver. Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 377-0095 

Graphics by Tom Speer. Thru Oct 6 

Original silkscreen designs by a Seattle artist 
who bases his work on traditional Northwest In- 
dian motifs. An anthropologist by training, Speer 
creates his art with a sense of historical ante- 
cedents for the design elements combined with 
his own vision of each piece 


JASPER GALLERY, Market Street Mali, 1329 
18th St., Denver. Thur.-Sat., 11:30-5, and by ap- 
pointment. 623-1908 

*Melanie Greene. Thru Sept. 30 

Prints and watercolors by a Denver artist whose 
work is based on flowers and intricate, flat- 
patterned areas of positive and negative space 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th & Stout sts 
Denver. Mon.-Sat., 9:30-5:30; Thur. till 7 p.m 
825-3311 

Prints by Contemporary Artists. Thru Oct 13 
A group show of contemporary prints selected 
by Denver dealer Bill Kastan. Artists repre- 
sented include Jim Dine, Robert Indiana, Robert 
Motherwell, Richard Lindner, Robert Rauschen- 
berg and Saul Steinberg. Contemporary Tibetan 
jewelry designed by Tricia Holloway will also be 
exhibited 


K. PHILLIPS STUDIO/GALLERY, 1414 16th St 


Denver. Tue.-Sat., 11-5, and by appointment 
825-2452 

*Gabriella Denton, Carl and Mary Witkop. Thru 
Oct. 20 


Abstract paintings based on landscape motifs of 
Colorado by Denton and ceramic work by the 
Witkops, New Mexico artists 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 447-8626 

Past Members: A Retrospective. Thru Sept. 30 
Paintings, prints and crafts by former members 
of this Boulder cooperative gallery. 


*The Gadabouts—Paintings of the World We 
Roam. Opens Oct. 2. 

Primarily watermedia paintings, with some 
sculpture by four members of this Boulder gal- 
lery: Ellen Johnson, Gini Kircher, Helen Ware 
and Rae Wining. Each of the artists has traveled 
widely, and the works of this exhibition mirror 
trips to Europe, South America and Africa. Also 
included in this exhibit are Kircher's portraits in 
porcelain. 


THE PUG MILL GALLERY, 665 S. Pearl St. 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 11-8. 778-6427. 

eEn Passant-Transient Images. Thru Oct. 5. 
Four photorealist paintings of the West and pho- 
tographs by Richard Walker. 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee, Denver 
Fri.-Sun., 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233 
eVicki Lee Johnson and Janet Anderson. Thru 
Oct. 8. 

Colored pencil and ink drawings on paper by 
Johnson, an Aspen artist who concentrates on 
surface and atmosphere in her delicate, poetic 
work. Anderson's paint and fabric constructions 
explore surface in a different manner and atti- 
tude with poured latex paint. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri., 10-5:30; Sat., 11-5. 
534-5659 

©1978 Fall Preview. Thru Oct. 23. 

New work by Virginia Maitland, Robert Bourdon 
and Francis Sprout. 


WILD ROSE STUDIO, 1331 18th St., Denver. 
Mon.-Fri., 9-5; Sat., noon-5. 623-4366. 

Black and White and In Color. Thru Oct. 9. 
The exhibit contains photographs by Ray Whit- 
ing and Ann Bingham, pastels by Bruce Gomez 
and silk batiks by Etta Norwood. On continual 
display are stained and leaded glass works by 
member artists Gary Feltner, Bruce Anderson, 
Chuck Roberts and Cynthia Clerc. 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun., noon-4:30. 443-2122 

*Sculpture Invitational. Thru Sept. 28. 
Contemporary sculpture by 15 area artists, in- 
cluding Bill Veilehr, Doug Wilson and Sally 
Elliot 


Portrait of the Woman as a Young Artist. Opens 
Oct. 3 

Works by 31 professional women artists from the 
Boulder/Denver area. Each artist is contributing 
two works to the show, an early piece and a 
recent work, the purpose being to “present a 
correlation between the work done by the young 
woman artist with work done in her artistically 
mature years.” The show includes drawings, 
paintings, mixed media works, handworks and 
examples of other forms 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat., 10-9; Sun., 
1:30-5. 1-634-5881 

End of a Tradition—Southwestern Santos in the 
Late 19th Century. Thru January 

This exhibition displays a wide variety of styles 
employed by santeros and includes a study of 
the villages these religious artists inhabited in 
the late 19th century. 


COLORADO WOMEN'S COLLEGE, Lyle True 
Gallery, Houston Fine Arts Center, Montview & 
Olive, Denver. Mon.-Fri., 9-5. 394-6012 
*imprints |. Thru Oct. 15 

First show by a newly formed group of profes- 
sional printmakers called Colorado Artist Proof 
The works in the exhibition cover a wide range 
of printmaking techniques, including intaglio 
(etching, engraving), serigraphy (silkscreen), 
wood engravings and lithography. Featured ar- 
tists are Lin Anderson, Gail Boyd, Linda Leon- 
hard, Barbara Spivak, Harriet Strand, Marlea 
Taylor and Stevie Whiteside 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat., 9-5; Sun., 1-5 p.m.; Wed., 6-9 p.m. 
297-2793. 

Vance Kirkland: 50 Years. Thru Oct. 1. 

A large retrospective of dense and richly col- 
ored paintings by a Colorado artist whose work 
may be seen as a mini-catalogue of the modern- 
ist impulse in American painting since the 1920s. 
Kirkland's work is a far cry from the cool formal- 
ism of most contemporary art since the '60s, and 
his painting places a heavy emphasis on con- 
tent. Probably the most interesting works are the 
figurative watercolors from the late 1930s and 
1940s, and the most recent abstract, monumen- 
tal paintings that deal with ruminations on the 
cosmos. The early watercolors are compellingly 
beautiful, and the recent works tell us that paint 
and color can be more than surface articulation. 
In these works the paint becomes a dense mass 
creating a new experience beyond the pictorial. 
Prairie: Photographs by Robert Adams. Thru 
Oct. 8. 

The first one-man show of the work of a Long- 
mont photographer who is represented in the 
collection of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City. The exhibit has been organized by 
Dianne Vanderlip, curator of contemporary art 
for the Denver Art Museum, and will travel to the 
Museum of Modern Art this winter. 

eAmerican Folk Painting. Thru Oct. 15. Admis- 
sion: $1 (students & senior citizens 50¢; children 
11 and younger and museum members free). 
Selections from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
William E. Wiltshire IIl, which includes 51 por- 
traits, landscapes and still life painted between 
1773 and 1894 by naive artists living in the East- 
ern states. The exhibit was organized by the Vir- 
ginia Museum. 

Olid Masters from the J. Paul Getty Museum. 
Thru October. 

The current long-term loans include a Rem- 
brandt, “Portrait of an Old Man”: a Lorenzo 
Lotto, “Madonna and Child with a Donor and His 
Wife,” and works by Vander Weyden, Mag- 
nesco, Gentile da Fabriano and some Greek and 
Roman sculpture. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS & CONFERENCE 
CENTER, 210 N. Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat. 
9-5. 1-543-0130 

eJames S. McGuinness. Thru Sept. 29. 

Twenty photographs by an Arkansas artist 
whose work illustrates the manipulative ap- 
proach to the medium. The exhibit includes 
silver prints, gum bichromate prints and screen 
prints 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Boulder. University Mu- 
seum. Tue.-Sat., 10-4. 492-8003. 

ePictures. Thru Oct. 7 

An exhibition organized by critic Douglas Crimp 
for Artists Space in New York. “Pictures” in- 
cludes work by Troy Brauntuch, Jack Goldstein, 
Sherrie Levine, Robert Longo and Philip Smith. 
This is a didactic exhibit meant to isolate some 
new tendencies in recent art, particularly the use 
of representational images outside of a recog- 
nizable context 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery in the 
Univ. Memorial Center, Euclid & Broadway, 
Boulder 

Robert Hudson. Thru Sept. 29. 

Drawings by a California artist who is primarily 
known for his sculpture. Hudson's work is in the 
permanent collections of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in San Francisco, the Los Angeles 
County Museum and the Stedelijk Museum in 
Amsterdam. One. of Hudson's multimedia sculp- 
tures is on view at the Denver Art Museum as a 
loan to the contemporary collection. 


SPECIAL EVENTS _ 


EXHIBIT of landscape photography by Douglas 
Martin, David Muench and David Sumner at the 
First National Bank of Denver, 17th & Welton, 
Denver. The exhibition is now on display 
through Oct. 6. Hours are 7:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
Monday through Friday, and 8 a.m. to noon Sat- 
urday. 893-2211. 


EXHIBIT. Works by Edna Hibel, David Isenberg 
and Elizabeth Yanish are on display through 
Sept. 30 at the Jewish Community Center Fine 
Arts Gallery, 4800 E. Alameda, Denver. The gal- 
lery is open Monday through Thursday, 9 a.m.- 
10 p.m.; Friday and Sunday, 9-5, and Saturday, 
1-5. 


EXHIBIT entitied “Festival Santa Fe,” a collection 
of 65 works by New Mexico artists, will be on 
display Sept. 29-Oct. 26 at the United Bank of 
Denver, 1700 Broadway, Denver. The show, 
which contains contemporary and fine art, crafts 
and sculpture, Indian arts and crafts, photogra- 
phy and early Hispanic crafts, represents artists 
who will participate in the Second Annual Santa 
Fe Festival of the Arts Oct. 6-15. A highlight of 
the show is a collection of 20 posters by Georgia 
O'Keefe, Fritz Scholder and Ford Ruthling. 
Hours are 8 a.m.-6 p.m. daily. 861-8811. 


EXHIBIT of art works from the office collections 
of 17 different business firms in Colorado 
Springs, Denver and Boulder. The show, en- 
titled “The Corporate Medici,” will be on display 
during business hours on the first two floors of 
Colorado Federal, 821 17th St., Denver, Oct. 2- 
20. The exhibit contains 100 pieces and in- 
cludes antiques, Oriental screens and bronzes, 
modern cowboy work, contemporary Navajo 
craft and 19th century English watercolors. 
832-9767. 


EXHIBIT. Ricardo Block’s photographs of elderly 
Nederland, Colo., residents will be on display at 
the First National Bank in Boulder, Broadway 
and Canyon Blvd., from Oct. 2-27. 441-3100. 


LECTURE entitled “Legend of the Raven 
People,” presented by Suzanne Martin, a pro- 
fessor of art history at Colorado Women’s Col- 
lege in Denver. Martin will discuss Indian 
mtyhology of the Northwest Coast in conjunc- 
tion with an exhibit of silkscreens by Tom Speer 
now on display at Grover-McCauley Gallery, 250 
Fillmore St., in Denver. The lecture will be given 
at the gallery, Oct. 3, 7:30 p.m. 377-0095. 











Tues.-Sat. 10-5 


DENVER’S 
FINE CRAFTS 


A showroom offering 
interior decorating solutions 
Sept. 8-Sept. 30 


Subscribe to the 


~ Straight Creek Journal 
gn Jou 321-1525 





Confluence 


1002 Old South Gaylord @ Denver 
772-0308 





GALLERY COOPERATIVE 


Space: Style and Expression 
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ARISPACE 


tothe only publication 
devoted exclusively to 
the contemporary arts 
in the Southwest. 


Sc ithwestern ( nter f rary Arte 


f re 
AUATIENY 


Begin your subscription with the Fall issue, a 
look at the flourishing art scene in Colorado. 
Edited by Katharine Chafee, the Colorado 
issue will feature articles on John DeAndrea, 
the Aspen Visual Arts Center, video. 
photography, crafts in southern Colorado, 
interviews with seven Colorado artists and 
reviews of exhibits throughout the state. 


Ale ee a n 


Name 


City 





Rates $8.00 per year/four issues 


Street Address 


——— 


States =! in 


Send to ARTSPACE 
P.O. Box 4547 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 





MIUSIC 





BERLIN PHILHARMONIC, conducted by Her- 
bert von Karajan, with Mstislav Rostropovitch. 
PBS production. Program: Strauss/ Don Qui- 
xote. Wed., 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6, simulcast in 
stereo on KCFR Radio, 90.1 FM. 


Sept. 27 


CLASSICAL GUITAR RECITAL, presented by 
Pat Wheat. Library Concert Series. Boulder 
Public Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. 
Wed., 7:30 p.m. Program includes traditional fla- 
menco numbers and classical selections from 
Spanish composers. Free admission. 441-3100. 

Sept. 27 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Edward Turley. 
Perf. in the Student Center of Regis College, W. 
50th Ave. & Lowell Blvd., Denver. Thur., 8 p.m. 
Free admission. 433-8471. 


Sept. 28 


VIOLA RECITAL, presented by Ronald Smith, 
faculty member of the Univ. of Northern Colo- 
rado. Perf. at the Lindou Auditorium on the UNC 
Campus in Greeley. Thur., 7 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. 1-351-2678. 


Sept. 28 


OBOE/HARPSICHORD RECITAL, presented by 
Kenneth Evans and Laura Rush, faculty mem- 
bers of the Univ. of Northern Colorado. Perf. in 
the Faculty Lounge of Lindou Auditorium on the 
UNC campus in Greeley. Thur., 8:15 p.m. Free 
admission. 1-351-2678. 


Sept. 28 
CLASSICAL PIANO CONCERT, presented by 


Wayne McEvilly. Perf. in the rotunda of the State 
Capitol Bldg. in Denver. Thur., noon & 3 p.m. 


Programs: (noon) works by Bach; (afternoon) 
works by Beethoven. Free admission. 


Sept. 28 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Michel Plasson. Perf. at Boettcher 
Concert Hall in the Denver Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Thur. & 
Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 2:30 p.m. Program: Berlioz/ 
Corsair Overture; Chausson/ Symphony in B flat; 
Ravel/ Mother Goose Suite; La Valse. Tickets: 
eves.: $6.50-$13; mat.: $4-$10 (student & senior 
citizens, one-half of regular price for tickets pur- 
chased at the door). 292-1580. 

Sept. 28, 30 & Oct. 1 


CLASSICAL PIANO CONCERT, presented by 
Wayne McEvilly. Perf. in the rotunda of the State 
Capitol Bidg. in Denver. Fri., noon & 3 p.m. Pro- 
grams: (noon) works by Mozart; (afternoon) 
works by Schubert. Free admission. 

Sept. 29 


BOULDER PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Oswald Lehnert, with violinist Her- 
milio Novelo. Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the 
Univ. of Colorado campus in Boulder. Fri., 8 p.m. 
Program: Bruch/ . Violin Concerto; Stravinsky/ 
The Rite of Spring. Tickets: $2-$5 (students & 
senior citizens, $1-$4). Variety of subscriptions 
offered. 449-1343; 442-2098. 


Sept. 29 


VOCAL RECITAL, presented by Kim Won 
Kyung, guest artist at the Univ. of Northern 
Colorado. Perf. at the Foundation Hall of Music 
at 1526 8th Ave. on the UNC campus in Greeley. 
Sun., 8:15 p.m. Free admission. 1-351-2678. 
Oct. 1 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN MUSIC FESTIVAL. PBS 
production. Highlights from the chamber music 
festival held earlier this summer at Colorado 
State Univ. in Fort Collins. Sun., 7 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6. Oct. 1 


BOULDER BASSOON BAND. Perf. at Naropa In- 
stitute, 1111 Pearl St., Boulder. Sun., 8:30 p.m. 
Program includes jazz, Renaissance and classi- 
cal selections. Tickets $2. 444-0202. 

Oct. 1 


CLASSICAL PIANO CONCERT, presented by 
Wayne McEvilly. Perf. in the rotunda of the State 
Capitol Bldg. in Denver. Mon., noon. Program 
consists of works by Chopin and Liszt. Free ad- 
mission. 

Oct. 2 


ATLANTA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Robert Shaw, with the Univ. of Colo- 
rado Chorus, directed by Lynn Whitten. CU Ar- 
tist Series. Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the CU 
campus in Boulder. Mon. & Tue., 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Charles Ives/ Variations on America; 
Adagio from Symphony No. 1; The Unanswered 
Question; The Voice of the People Arose; Bee- 
thoven/ Ninth Symphony (Chorale). Tickets $8; 
season tickets for nine programs, $28-$45. Write 
Artist Series Office, Education Bldg., Rm. 244, 
Boulder 80309. 492-7425; 492-8008. 

Oct. 2 & 3 


BASSOON RECITAL, presented by Bill Douglas, 
with the Boulder Bassoon Band. Library Con- 
cert Series. Boulder Public Library, 1000 Can- 
yon Blvd., Boulder. Mon., 7:30 p.m. Program to 
be announced. Free admission. 441-3100 

Oct. 4 


THE TURK IN ITALY, opera by Rossini. PBS 
production, “Great Performances.” Perf. by the 
New York City Opera in Lincoin Center. Star- 
ring Beverly Sills as an Italian noblewoman with 
numerous lovers. Wed., 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6, 
simulcast in stereo on KCFR Radio, 90.1 FM. 
Oct. 4 


DENVER CHAMBER PLAYERS. Univ. of Denver 
Faculty Artist Series. Perf. in the auditorium of 
the General Classroom Bldg. at 2040 S. Race St. 
on the DU campus in Denver. Wed., 8 p.m. 
Tickets $4 (students & senior citizens, $1.50). 
753-2196. 

Oct. 4 


CELLO RECITAL, presented by Jean Wilbur, 
music student at the Univ. of Denver. Perf. in the 
Auditorium of the General Classroom Bldg. at 
2040 S. Race St., Denver. Thur., 8 p.m. Free ad- 
mission. 753-2143. 

Oct. 5 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Francisco Aybar 
Colorado Academy Concert Series. Perf. at the 
Froelicher Theater on the campus of the acad- 
emy, 3800 S. Pierce St., Englewood. Fri., 8 p.m 
986-1501. Tickets $6: subscription for 8 con- 
certs, $32. 

Oct. 6 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado. Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the CU 
campus in Boulder. Fri., 8 p.m. Program to be 
announced. 492-6363. 

Oct. 6 


Turn to p. 18 








Colorado 


Contemporary Dance 


Presents 


A Rich and Varied 


Boulder Exclusive! 


Artist Series 


University of Colorado at Boulder 


Macky Auditorium 8 PM 












43RD SEASON 


ATLANTA SYMPHONY 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO CHORUS |: i 
Robert Shaw, Conductor na 


Season of Dance 


Murray Louis Dance Company 
Fri, Nov 10 / Sat, Nov II 


josé Limon Dance Company 
Fri, Dec 1 / Sat, Dec 2 

Louis Falco Dance Company 
Fri, Jan 19 / Sat, Jan 20 


joffrey Il Dancers 
Fri, Mar 2 / Sat, Mar 3 


Choose Monday, October 2, 1978 OR 
Tuesday, October 3, 1978 


Series A: Fridays 

Series B: Saturdays 

All performances 8 PM at CWC. 
Series A or B tickets: $34 or 
$30. depending on choice 

of seating. 





Fi JEAN-FRANCOIS PAILLARD 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Jean-Francois Paillard, Conductor 


Send check, money order 
or Master Charge card 









Mon., Oct. 23, 1978 


number and name., 
address, phone number 
and choice of series to: 





JEAN-PHILIPPE COLLARD, 
Cellist Pianist 


MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH, 


Tues., Nov. 21. 1978 Mon., Jan. 29, 1979 
Colorado 
Contemporary Dance 
PO Box 6665 
Denver. Colorado 


80206 


Include self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 
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ACADEMY OF 
ST. MARTIN IN THE 
FIELDS OCTET 
with 
RICHARD STOLTZMAN, 
clarinetist 
Fri., Apr. 20, 1979 





KIRI TE KANAWA, 
Soprano 
Mon.. Mar. 5. 1979 


3 Gala Extras! 


No Reserved Seating 


EUGENE FODOR, 
Violinist 
Wed.. feb. 28, 1979 






For more information: 
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A : etl THE AULOS ENSEMBLE k Cainer icis 
Membership prices THE VIENNA A Baroque Christmas EERTE 
are available. CHOIR BOYS . Mon.. Dec 11.1978 3t., Mar 


$3.50 adults $2.50 children 
Matinee & Evenino Performance 


Thurs.. Nov. 16. 1978 
All tickets $6 


For remaining tickets please call 492-7425 or 492-8008 
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All tickets $4 





ROLAM 


100,000 WATTS OF 


PROGRESSIVE 
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AN ALF M. LANDON RADIO STATION 





If you’re not 
aware... 


KADN has been playing preat jazz for this preat 


cty forover three sears If vou like the likes of 
Fitzgerald. Ellington. Mangione. Kenton 
Nodes tune tothe -Jiazz Station — 105 EM 2-4 


hours .t day. 7 davs a week 


lt don t mean a thing ifitain-t got that swing 


KADN 





DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Bruce Hangen, with guitarist Carlos 
Montoya. Friday Pop Series. Perf. at the Boet- 
tcher Concert Hall in the Denver Center for the 
Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Fri., 
8 p.m. Program: Manuel DeFalla/ Dances from 
The Three Cornered Hat; Suite Flamenca. Solo 
selections of gypsy dances by Montoya. Tickets 
$6.50-$13. 292-1580. 

Oct. 6 


EVERGREEN CHORALE, directed by Duain 
Wolfe, stage direction by Robert Wells. Perf. at 
the Evergreen Conference Meeting House on 
Hwy. 74 just east of Evergreen. Fri.-Sat., 8 p.m.; 
Sun., 3 p.m. Program: Standing Ovations, chorus 
scenes and solo and ensemble numbers from va- 
rious musicals. Tickets: Fri.-Sat., $3-$5 (reserve 
seating); Sun., $4 (children 15 & younger and 
senior citizens, $2, no reserve seating). 674-3020 

Oct. 6-8, 13-15 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Bruce Hangen. Perf. at the Marina 
Square Shopping Center, S. Ulster & E. Belle- 
view (just east of the Denver Technological Cen- 
ter), Denver. Sat., 1 p.m. Program: Beethoven/ 
Egmont Overture; Bach/ Little Fugue in C minor; 
Dvorak/ New World Symphony (2nd & 4th move- 
ments); Gershwin/ An American in Paris; 
Strauss/ The Blue Danube Waltz. Selections 
from Rodgers’ The Sound of Music and Sousa's 
Stars and Stripes. Free admission, no tickets re- 
quired. 292-1580. 

Oct. 7 


CLASSICAL GUITAR CONCERT, presented by 
Jay Rothman. Perf. at Houston Fine Arts Center 
on the campus of Colorado Women's College, 
Montview Bivd. & Olive St., Denver. Sat., 8 p.m. 
Program includes Renaissance works by Ger- 
man, French and English composers as well as 
selections by Tarrega, Torroba and Giuliani. Tick- 
ets $4.50, available at the door. 756-6114: 
394-6938. 

Oct. 7 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Carl Topilow. Perf. at Boettcher Con- 
cert Hall in the Denver Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Sun., 3 p.m. 
Program to be announced. Free admission, no 
tickets required. 292-1580. 

Oct. 8 


VOCAL CONCERT, presented by Leontyne 
Price. PBS production “Leontyne Price at the 
White House.” The well-known opera singer will 
perform spirituals as well as works by Handel, 
Richard Strauss and Puccini. Sun., 8 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Oct. 8 


ARAPAHOE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Carl Topilow. Featuring violinist Jesse 
Ceci, concertmaster of the Denver Symphony 
Orchestra, and bass player Jamed Carroll. Perf. 
at the Houston Fine Arts Center on the campus 
of Colorado Women’s College, Montview Bivd. & 
Olive St., Denver. Sun., 8 p.m. Program: Mozart/ 
Symphony ‘No. 34 in C; Ravel/ Tzigane for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra; Respighi/ Three Botticelli Pic- 
tures; Botavini/ Concerto for Violin, Double Bass 
and Orchestra. Tickets $4.50. 893-2211. 

Oct. 8 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Zoe Erisman. In- 
augural Concert of St. Cajetan’s Performance 
Hall. Perf. in the hall at 9th & Lawrence sts. on 
the Auraria campus in Denver. Mon., 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes works by Schubert, Scarlatti, 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. Tickets $4 (non- 
UCD students, $2; UCD students, free). 
629-2523. 

Oct. 9 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Seiji Osawa. PBS production, “Eve- 
ning at the Symphony. Program: Stravinsky/ 
Violin Concerto in D major. Mon., 8 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6 

Oct. 9 





ORGAN RECITAL, presented by Catherine 
Crozier. Town and Gown Series of the Sangre de 
Cristo Arts Center and the Univ. of Southern 
Colorado. Perf. at Hoag Recital Hall on the USC 
campus, 2200 N. Bonforte Bivd., Pueblo. Tue., 8 
p.m. Dedication concert of the university S 
$200,000 pipe ogran. Tickets $5. Variety of sub- 
scriptions offered for 10-performance series. 


1-543-0130. 
Oct. 10 


GREELEY PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Howard Skinner. Perf. at the Founda- 
tion Hall of Music at 1526 8th Ave. on the 
campus of the Univ. of Northern Colorado in 
Greeley. Tue., 8:15 p.m. Program: Glinka/ Rus- 
sian and Ludmilla Overture; Franck/ Symphony 
in D minor; Respighi/ Pines of Rome. Tickets $5. 
7-concert subscription tickets offered. 


1-351-2612. 
Oct. 10 


ORGAN RECITAL, presented by Edgar Krapp, 
prof. of organ at Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany 
Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the campus of the 
Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Tue., 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: J.S. Bach/ Prelude and Fugue in A minor; 
Mendelssohn/ Sonata No. 6 (Vater unser im 
Himmelreich); Gunter Bialas/ Interlude from 
Introitus-Exodus; Franck/ Chorale in A minor; 
Max Reger/ Sonata No. 2 in D minor, Op. 60 
Free admission. 492-6363. 

Oct. 10 


PUEBLO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Gerhard Track. Featuring George 
Roach Sr. and the Track family. Perf. at Memo- 
rial Hall, Union & Elizabeth sts., Pueblo. Thur., 
8:15 p.m. Program: Copland/ Fanfare for the 
Common Man; Reid/ Dance Suite for Five Clari- 
nets; Georges Enesco/ Romanian Suite No. 1; 
Etti/ Concerto for Violin, Piano and Timpani; 
Track/ Minnequa Suite. Tickets $3-$6. Five- 
concert subscription tickets offered. Mis Agen 
ct. 


COMMUNITY ARTS SYMPHONY, conducted by 
T. Gordon Parks, with pianist Grant Johan- 
nesen. Perf. at Englewood High School, 3800 S. 
Logan, Englewood. Thur. & Fri., 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: DiJulio/ Celebration Overture; Shostako- 
vich/ Symphony No. 5, Op. 47: Beethoven/ 
Piano Concerto No. 5 (Emperor), Op. 73. Tick- 
ets: adults, $4; students & senior citizens, $3; 
children 12 & younger, $2. Six-concert sub- 
scription tickets offered. 794-1259. 

Oct. 12 & 13 


COLORADO SPRINGS SYMPHONY, conducted 
by Charles Ansbacher. Perf. at Palmer Audito- 
rium, Platte & Nevada sts., Colorado Springs. 
Thur., 8 p.m.; Frj., 7:30 p.m.; Sun., 3 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes works by Beethoven and Bruck- 
ner. Tickets: $5.50-$6.50. 1-633-4611. 

Oct. 12, 13 & 15 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Lukas Foss, with Ezio Flagello, bass. 
Perf. at the Boettcher Concert Hall in the Denver 
Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis 
sts., Denver. Thur. & Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 2:30 p.m. 
Program: Mozart/ Music for Three Orchestras 
and Overture to Don Giovanni; Deh! Vieni alla 
finestra from Don Quixote; Verdi/ Ella giammai 
m’amo from Don Carlo; Wagner/ Ride of the Val- 
kyries; Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Music; 
Tchaikovsky/ Symphony No. 6 (Pathetique). 
Tickets: eves. $6.50-$13; mat. $4-10 (student & 
senior citizens, one-half of regular price for tick- 
ets purchased at the door). 292-1580. 

Oct. 12, 14 & 15 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Lukas Foss, with Ezio Flagello, bass. 
Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the Univ. of Colo- 
rado campus in Boulder. Fri., 8 p.m. Program re- 
peats that of Oct. 12 concert in Boettcher Con- 
cert Hall. Tickets $3-$8 (student discounts 
available). 292-1580. 

Oct. 13 





‘ 
bs, 
P s , 


Conductor Robert Shaw will be in Boulder next week for two performances with the 
Atlanta Symphony. The concerts on Oct. 2-3 present an Opportunity to hear a major or- 
chestra on tour. Such appearances are rare in Denver, but are a regular feature of the CU 
Artists Series in Boulder. See listings for details. 





+ 
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Allmen are 
not created 















aa E On i AES AU AR ERE ce Ro pene 
Let your feet m 
ites & FREDDIE HUBBARD 9/27 Glenn Miller Ballroom, CU, Boulder c aplace for themselves. 
BLUEGRASS 9/27 Giobal Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania 
BROTHERS JOHNSON i dr ; . 
GRETCHEN PETERS 9/27 MecNichols Arena c 
9/27 Colo. al > 3 i “ : 
JOHN GARY; LAWMEN; RALPH ACHILLES 9/27 Tees 1000 W Collie tera wept = ee mn 
FRED oo JAZZ GATHERING 9/27-28 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 7200 W. Alameda at Wadsworth 
a 9/27-28 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e De CO 80226 936-1079 
DRIVIN’ WHEEL 9/27-30 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a fil 3 ‘ 
AURORA 9/27-30 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at E. Belleview Ave. a 
RON HENRY 9/27-30 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax a 
TURK MAURO; R.P.M. TRIO 9/27-30 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e For 
FREDDI-HENCHI 9/27-30 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway a hensi 
MAX APPLESEED 9/27-30 S i ene 
s - touffer’s, E. 32nd at Quebec a e e 
LITTLE SMOKE 9/27-30 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax a information 
a 9/27-30 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a about art 
9/27-30 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez, Westminster a i 
GLASS MENAGERIE 9/27-30 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec a 530 W7th Stre > AA TOR j Colorado 
LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 9/27-30 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a | SENNA Express, Visa & Strai t 
SUMMIT 9/27-30 Freddie's, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a ae oh pe oa MasterCharge Cree 
NETWORK 9/27-30 BBC, 1128 Grant a ve ene 
GENE CHALK & ALL OVER THE ROAD BAND 9/27-30 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco a Journ 
ALLISON KIDWELL BAND 9/27-30 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax, Aurora. b-c 
DICK HINDMAN TRIO 9/27-30 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge 1-e 
WINE CELLAR 9/27-10/1 East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora e 
WESTERN PLEASURE 9/27-10/1 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
GALLAGHER; TOM SLICK 9/27-10/1 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
ROCKIN’ CHAIR 9/27-10/1 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
LAURA THEODORE & AURA 9/27-10/1 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave., Glendale a 
BOY HOWDY 9/28 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e d 
WOODY HARRIS 9/28 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
prise see AM 9/28 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
EMPCHIN 9/28 Glenn Miller Ballroom, CU, Boulder c k | Š 
EARTH TONES 9/28 Colo. Coal Co., 4401 N. Broadway, Boulder a-e nae oe 
SUNDOWN 9/28-10/1 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington e 
WELLSPRING 9/29 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
DINO ARTHUR 9/29 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
CAPRICE 9/29 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 1920s. "30s. 40s 
BUCKS BAND 9/29-30 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 9/29-30 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer | a Art Deco/Depression Modern 
NEW WEST STRING BAND 9/29-30 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer a , 
BILLY MILES 9/29-30 Doc Weed’s, 1580 Lawrence a Furniture, Clothes, Dry Goods, Fiesta, Old 
MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 9/29-30 Colo. Coal Co., 4401 N. Broadway, Boulder a-e Trains and Toys, Buy-Sell-Trade-Rent — 
JESSE LOWRY & LARRY 9/29-10/1 Robin’s Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden a Photog raphers, Designers Welcome 
ROGER & ROGER 9/29-10/8 Taylor’s, 7000 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
SUNDAY RIVER BLUEGRASS SHOW 9/30 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a ' 
PAT DONAHUE 9/30 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 1388 S. Broadway, Rear 733-9440 
AURORA 9/30-10/1 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
NEXT WEEK 
LINDA BROOKS 10/1 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
DALE GILLEY & THE SARATOGA LIGHTS 10/1 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
BILLY TOLLES 10/1-2 BBC, 1128 Grant a 
LOOSE CHANGE 10/2 Colo. Coal Co., 4401 N. Broadway, Boulder a-e 
THE LAWMEN; RALPH ACHILLES 10/2-7 Taylor's, 7000 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 10/2-7 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
MAX APPLESEED 10/2-7 Stouffer’s, E. 32nd at Quebec a TE 
SPENCER BOHREN 10/3 Colo. Coal Cò., 4401 N. Broadway, Boulder a-e k E 
KING COMFORT 10/3 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
SUZANNE SPALDING 10/3 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e NW, 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 10/3-5 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
AURORA 10/3-7 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at E. Belleview Ave. a 
RON HENRY 10/3-7 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax a L 
R.P.M. TRIO 10/3-7 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e AN Aa Sit 
FREDDIE-HENCHI 10/3-7 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway a 
SUITE BEGINNINGS 10/3-7 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
JOINT EFFORT 10/3-7 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco a 
CACTUS JACK 10/3-8 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax a 
JOHNNY HARRA 10/3-8 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
WINE CELLAR 10/3-8 East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora e 
DRUNKEN DISASTER BAND 10/4 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
TOM & LAUREL 10/4-5 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e It’ 
SUNDOWN 10/4-7 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington e 
CAUGHT IN THE ACT 10/4-8 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a S a matter of taste, 
LAURA THEODORE & AURA 10/4-8 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave., Glendale a 
RICK & STEVE 10/5 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
HANK TROY 10/5 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
ARIEL 10/6 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e a 
PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 10/6 Heritage Sq. Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden a quality food 
RICH MOORE 10/6-7 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 10/6-7 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
YVETTE STEWART & FUSION 10/6-7 Doc Weed’s, 1580 Lawrence a 
RACHEL FARO i 10/6-7 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a & 
JESSE LOWRY & LARRY 10/6-8 Robin's Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden a 
STEVE THURSTON 10/7 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 


LOOKING AHEAD 





PRESERVATION HALL JAZZ BAND 10/8 Boettcher Concert Hall, 14th & Curtis d gourmet ente rtainment 
BENNY GOODMAN 10/11 Boettcher Concert Hall, 14th & Curtis d : 

JIM STRICKLAN & ODESSA 10/12 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 

TOM WAITS; LEON REDBONE 10/14 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder £ 

AL STEWART 10/15 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder c 

NEIL YOUNG & CRAZY HORSE 10/19 McNichols Arena c 

TONY BENNETT 10/19-27 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 


i OEE 






Sept. 29-30: Moonbird 
Oct. 3: King Comfort 








(56-8877, Turn of the Century 758-7300. Yester- SEPTEMBER 
day's Country 237-1875, Zanzabar 344-2510, Zeno's SMMTWTF Ss 
623-2104 AET: 

Beemt a Gooner ekanna legate gyt Forman 3456789 
intormatio ca e u u ` v 

c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets: All May-D&F 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
E Colfax in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal in Westminster 
and 3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; UMC, Euclid 
& Broadway on the CU campus in Boulder. For 
more information, call 778-0700. Service charge 


TICKET INFORMATION 


Oct. 4-5, 11-12: Tom & Laurel 
Oct. 6-7: Rich Moore 
Oct. 10: Quickbean 


a—At the door at time of performance only. For more 
information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Becketts 
795-1879, Biack Angus (Westminster) 426-6010 
Biue Note 449-2582. Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423 
Club Soda 388-0848, Clyde's Pub 452-1093, Colo- 
rado Coal Company 442-7582, Daner's 237-5721 
Delicate Touch 452-9550, Doc Weed's 573-1400 
East Side Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East 
832-1349, Folklore Center 831-7015, Four Seasons 


OCTOBER 
366-9111, Freddie's 237-3898, Gladiator Lounge added to ticket price. No checks accepted CTO 

936-8289, Global Village 778-7214, Heritage Square d—Center Attractions outlets: All Denver Dry Goods SMTFWTFS 
Opera House 279-7881, Little Bear 674-9991, Nash- stores, including Colorado Springs, Greeley and ia? Bh AIS G7 


ville West 388-8849, Piccadilly 831-5666. Plume 
Saloon 1-569-2277. Prairie Schooner 893-1401 
Robin's Nest 526-0977, Rodeway Inn 771-6911, Sta- 
pleton Plaza 321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Sweet- 
water 758-6529, Taylors 233-6573, Tudor Crown 


Fort Collins; United Banks of Aurora, Denver, Fort 
Collins, Littleton, Longmont and Pueblo. and other 
Center Attractions locations. 573-7151 

e—No admission or cover charges 

f—Benefit concert for Colorado Boys Ranch, 233-6573 


8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 







Southglenn Mall 
University at Arapahoe 
795-1879 


sss teem, 
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CLASSIFIEDS 








APARTMENTS 





Nonsmokers to share large house 
near City Park Call Bill late eve- 
nings at 321-0370 or leave mes- 
sage at 321-6255 anytime 


| AUDITIONS 


Harold Pinters No Man's 
Land, Mon.-Tue., Oct. 9-10, 7:30 
p.m. at Germinal Stage Denver 
For info and appn't: 572-0944 


For 


For All Chorus Parts for 1978-9 
season of Denver Concert Cho- 
rale, Tuesday, Oct. 3, at Central 
Christian Church, 3690 Cherry 
Drive South. For evening 
appointment, phone 832-7351 


Creek 


For A Company of Players chil- 
drens theater production of A 
Tale of a Frog Prince, original mu- 
_Sical by Kathy Hotchner, directed 
by Jay Levitt. Needed are 8 men, 8 
women, 1 guitar player and 1 re- 
corder player/actor; all must be 
available for daytime perfor- 
mances Nov. 15-Dec. 29. Audi- 
tions to be held Sunday, Oct. 1, 1- 
3 pm., and Monday, Oct. 2. 
7:30-9:30 p.m., at the Arvada Cen- 
ter. 422-8052 


For Children’s Theater Ensembie, 
Thursday, Sept. 28, 6 p.m. Exper- 
lence not necessary. Jr. & sr. high 
school students contact Pat 
Lyderson, 321-2559 or Gove Com- 
munity School, 388-5991 


EDUCATION 


Naropa Institute 2nd fall session 
starts Oct. 23. 5-week, low-priced 
evening classes in dance, cook- 
ing, music, clothesmaking, writ- 
ing.» theater, flower-arranging & 
more. 444-0202. 1111 Pearl St., 
Boulder 


Lunch-Time Exercise Classes are 
offered at Three Arts Studio, 4362 
E. Evans, Thursdays at noon. Call 
757-1633 for more info. 


Univ. Park MusiCenter, group in- 
struction in piano. For free lab and 
method demonstrations call La- 
mont School of Music, 753-2196; 
753-3385. 


Ballet Classes offered at Three 
Arts Studio, 4362 E. Evans Ave. 
Call 757-1633 for more info. 





Teachers, Volunteers Needed for 
Southeast Denver Free Univer- 
sity's winter term, to begin Nov 
26. Call 758-1872 


Speak Spanish in 10 Weeks! New 
methods, comfortable atmos- 
phere and individual attention 
make it happen. Free diagnosis 
and reasonable rates. Foreign 
Language Institute, 377-0513 


“The Parables: A Celebration in 
Movement; dance workshop for 
children in grades 2-6, Saturday, 
Oct. 14, 8:45-noon at First Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, 
3501 S. Colorado Blvd. For info 
call 988-0062 or 832-4100 eves 


PRIVATE LESSONS 


Bass Guitar, Songwriting 
Music Reading or Song 
Playing Workshops and 
classes are also planned 

or mine For more 
nformation, dont hesitate to give me 


à call Phone 750-5780 TOM ROSE 










Your home 


| 
| 
é 


EMPLOYMENT 


Direct Sales: Need work with un- 
limited potential? (wanna make $1 
million?) Call Linda Grimes, 
837-9392 for appt 


FOR SALE 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


COSCO 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 © 


Home and/or Office. Rest. Victo- 
rian 4 bdrm, 1500 sq ft, nat. wood 
and stained glass, $79,950. Must 
see. Make offef. Hospital area. 
861-4122 


NOTICES 


Volunteers Needed in patient care 
at Porter Memorial Hospital. Call 
778-1955. 


Group Meets Wed., 8 p.m. for 
practice X-mas caroling. Wants 
members. 1023 Lafayette. Call 
832-6425. 





U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 
STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT AND 
CIRCULATION 


1. Title of Publication: Straight 
Creek Journal. 1A. Publication 
No.: 979060. 2. Date of Filing: 
Sept. 18, 1978. 3. Frequency of 
Issue: Weekly. 3A. No. of Issues 
Published Annually: 52. 3B. An- 
nual Subscription Price: $9.50. 4. 
Location of Known Office of Pub- 
lication: 2051 York St., Denver, 
CO 80205. 5. Location of the 
Headquarters or General Busi- 
ness Offices of the Publishers: 
2051 York St., Denver, CO 80205 
6. Publisher. Medill McC. Barnes, 
2051 York St., Denver, CO 80205: 
Editor: Ronald E. Wolf, 2051 York 
St., Denver, CO 80205. 7. Owners: 
Straight Creek Journal Publish- 
ing Company, 2051 York St., Den- 
ver, CO 80205; Stockholders: 
Medill McC. Barnes, 2051 York St., 
Denver, CO 80205; C. Morgan 
Smith, 275 S. 6th Ave., Brighton, 
CO 80601. 8. Known Bondhold- 
ers, Mortgagees, and Other Secu- 
rity Holders Owning or Holding 1 
Percent or More of Total Amount 
of Bonds, Mortgages or Other Se- 
curities: None. 9. 


Average No. Copies 
Each Issue During 


10. Extent and Nature Preceding 
of Circulation 12 Months 
A. Total No. Copies Printed 5000 
Paid Circulation 
1. Sales through Dealers and 
Carriers, Street Vendors 
and Counter Sales 600 
2. Mai! Subscriptions 3250 
C. Total Paid Circulation 3850 
D. Free Distribution by Mail 
Carrier or Other Means 
Samples, Complimentary 
and Other Free Copies 100 
E. Total Distribution 3950 
F Copies Not Distributed 
1. Office Use, Left Over 
Unaccounted, Spoiled 
After Printing 150 
2 Return from News 
Agents 900 
G. Total 5000 
Actual No. 


Copies of Single 
Issue Published 
Nearest to 
Filing Date 

5500 


10. Extent and Nature 
of Circulation 
A. Total No. Copies Printed 
B. Paid Circulation 
1. Sales through Dealers and 
Carriers, Street Vendors 


and Counter Sales..........: 817 
2. Mail Subscriptions ......... 382 
C. Total Paid Circulation........ 4645 
D. Free Distribution by Mail, 
Carrier or Other Means 
Samples, Complimentary, 
and Other Free Copies......... 114 
E. Total Distribution............. 4759 
F. Copies Not Distributed 
1. Office Use, Left Over, 
Unaccounted, Spoiled 
PAT RT A FS AUING at syst id. Eiee 150 
2. Returns from News 
PRESB A EIE so wlolaie ve ace T 591 
Ge FOl era aha crewies cakes as 5500 


11. | certify that the statements 
made by me above are correct and 
complete. 

/s/ Medill McC. Barnes, Publisher 


PERSONAL 
GROWTH 


Massage & Imagery 
A Weekend Mini-Course combining 

Therapeutic Massage 

and Relaxation Techniques 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 

Center for New Beginnings 

200 S. Sherman 
777-8004 





PERSONALS 


Gay, 41, desires young white guy 
for hiking, tennis, winter sports, 
touching, friendship. 832-1082 


For Single Women: A male escort 
service, well groomed and well 
mannered companion for any oc- 
casion, public and private func- 
tions. $25 per hour. Call Rob 2-5 
p.m. at 278-0641. App'ts advised 


PETS 


An Arcane Pet? Rare Chinese 
Crested Hairless pups, $350 to 
$200. Call Jim at 320-1637. 


t010) IY FB te 





SERVICES 





Still Thinking about that painting 
that should have been done in 
June? Call the Rose Woman 
Painting Co. for a free estimate at 
377-7625. 


kexccutive 
Image 


BUSINESS CARDS AND 
STATIONERY 758-3395 





Treat 


Your cleaned garments 
kindly! Everything from the small- 
est article to the largest item is 
professionally ironed at: 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER 
2219 E. 21st Ave. 355-8464 
Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


me DARKROOM 
Photography Classes 


Rental Photo-Lab 
Commercial Photography 
428 E. 1st Ave. 
744-8333 
Denver 





THE BUG DOCTOR 
AMERICAN, FOREIGN & VW 
REPAIRED 
| Can Repair Your Car at Your 
Location or at My Shop 


ALL WORK CHEERFULLY 
EXPLAINED 
THANK YOU—DEAN ROBERTS 
SHOP: 2295 Kearney St. 
355-2339 




















SLIDES 


PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION 


* Brilliant Color » Fine Definition 
+ ideal for Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ft 333-3959 





Who do you call 
when you're planning 
a fund-raiser? 


Eggplant 
Printing 
Consultants 


831-1142 
Lectures Workshops 
Consulting 


LEGAL NOTICES 


IN THE PROBATE COURT 
IN AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
AND STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 78 PR 1134 


NOTICE BY PUBLICATION 


In the matter of Lisa Moore, a 
minor. 

To: The father of Lisa Moore 
whose name and address is un- 
known. Lisa Moore's last known 
address is 2121 South Dahlia, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Hearing on the petition 
Appointment of Guardian 


for 
for 


' Minor filed by the undersigned 


with this Court will be held in the 
Court at Probate Court, Denver, 
Colorado, on October 19, 1978, at 
10:00 o'clock a.m. 
/s/ Frances A. Koncilja, #4320 
Rothgerber, Appel & Powers 
2450 Colorado State Bank Bidg. 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
First Published: Sept. 21, 1978 
Last Published: Oct. 5, 1978 
Published: Straight Creek Journal 





How to 
a classif 


place 


ied ad 





Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 





e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 


nied by payment. 
firm placing it. Your ad 
after submission. 


a request for a phone 
ad you Saw in the paper 


e All ads must be accompa 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or 
will not be printed without this information. 

e Ads cannot be cancelled 

e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannot respond to 
number from a Classified 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

è Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
Categorize, or refuse ads. 

@ 


Personal ads must include a post office box 


number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 


Journal cannot provide b 


Rates are for one week on 


Ox service. 


ly. $1 minimum charge 


for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 


to run for more than one 


week, multiply single- 


insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. Thursday. 


Straight Creek Journal wi 


ll be printed Mondays 


and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 


received after the deadline 


will be included in the 


next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 


20 





| Straight Creek Journal KAZNA 


First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 
1st two lines-—$1 


Additional lines: 
— at 50€ each 


Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 





Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 






Mail this form to: 
Straight Creek Journal 


2051 York 


Denver, CO 80205 










The following information 


However, we cannot print your ad without it. 


Name —_———~—— 


Address. 
Cue 





Phone 





St. 










is strictly confidential. 


GID anes AD Ge Ge Gs Ge ee es es es es es es es es ee ee es ee ees es es ee es es ee ee 


oe oe Gee oe eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee es ee ee 
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